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THE BETRAYAL 


It’s two years now since I was discharged from the hospital 
and came to live here in this small room. My window looks out 
onto a back-court just like the one I knew in the Gorbals as a 
small boy. When I look out, I see that the images of violence are 
still there: the half-uprooted spiked railings, the bludgeoned 
jutting stone of midden and washhouse, and the gaunt black cliffs 
of tenement rising on all sides, penning everything in tight. But 
the terror I experienced as a boy is no longer with me. Looking 
out today, I feel neither the need to succumb to this spirit of 
violence, as I did as a boy, nor to play the moralist and enter 
into combat with it, which, indeed, is only another way of 


succumbing. 


During the two years I have spent in this room, I have been 
trying to learn how it is possible to remain free and 
uncontaminated in the midst of violence: and trying to remember 
how one very quiet little woman, my mother, all but succeeded. 


Let me go back to the beginning. 


In the Gorbals we were a family of three: my mother Greta, 
my sister Christine, and myself. We lived in a lane: a passageway 
three yards wide and running for about 100 yards between the 
tenement on one side, and a sawmill, bleach warehouse, and 


farrier’s smithy on the other. 


There were fifteen closes in the lane. A close is a narrow 
little passage which runs from the front of the tenement to the 
back. The tenement stairs are situated at the back of each close. 
On a dark night an unlit close looks exactly like what it is in 
essence: a hole in the wall. We lived about half-way down the 


lane, in close No.8. 
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Close No.1 contained what Glasgow people call the hauf byalt 
element: the poor who strive very hard to be that little bit 
better than anybody would expect them to be. In Close No.1 you 
might find a brass doorbell or a hair doormat. Perhaps the stairs 
would be cleaner and quieter than elsewhere in the lane. A high 
wall enclosed No.1's back-court, which was a small square paved 
with white flagstones that always had a newly scrubbed look about 
them. 


: I.never believed the story that in No.1 the people actually 
scrubbed the back-court. I don’t think even they would have gone 
that far just to be different from the rest of us. Yet compared 
to the other back-courts, with their ramshackle middens and 
crumbling air-raid shelters, uprooted railings and devastated 
dykes, No,1l certainly had a lifeless look about it. It gave off 


the dismal chilliness peculiar to the genteel slum. 


In No.1 there were Lithuanian, Irish, and Jewish tenants, as 
well as a good few born and bred in the lane, but whatever they 
were, they all had one thing in common: they bitterly resented 
the proximity of the scruff who had no brass doorbells, no hair 


doormats, and did as little scrubbing as they could get away 


with. If provoked, the people in No.1 would call the police: and 


that was the characteristic which completed their estrangement. 


As I say, we lived in the heart of the lane, in close No.8. 
If No.1 was the best-preserved close in the lane, No.8 was 
undoubtedly the most dilapidated. We lived one stair up, above 
a cobbled pen, next door to a derelict flat which, at some time 
in the remote past, had been gutted by fire, along with the flat 
immediately underneath. For the factor, Mr Park, there was never 
any question of making these houses habitable again. He hadn’t 
even bothered to board them up. Having nowhere else to congregate 
on a cold wet night, the young people of the .lane ‘frequented 


these broken-down houses after dark. Sometimes. they lit fires. 
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And these fires weren’t always harmless. On more than one 
occasion the brigade had to be called out to make them safe. And 
neither my mother nor even the fire brigade could prevail of Mr 
Park to have these abandoned flats bricked up. “That costs 
money,” he would say as he stowed our monthly rent into his 


little attache case. 


Also the young people of the lane liked digging at the wall - 
the wail which was the only thing that separated us from them. 
And at one time it looked likely that they might manage to extend 
their den to include our bedroom. The thought alone, even after 


the night’s digging had ceased, made sleep difficult. 


The first fire had eaten out a yawning gulf between the 
outside door of our next-door flat and what had once been its 
bedroott, The children leapt it Tarzan-wise on a rope hung from 
a naked beam near the ceiling. Now and again some unlucky lad 
shot headlong into the depths below, but the children of he lane 
were incredibly tough and for the most part they seemed to lead 


charmed lives. 


I’m thinking particularly of Charlie McGuire, youngest son of 
old John and Martha McGuire, first family of the lane. I suppose 
the trouble really started the night the police raided two houses 
in No.10. They found nothing because the gelignite they were 
looking for had been quietly stacked in our tumbledown next-door 
flat. And that same night young Charlie McGuire leapt the gulf 
as he had so often done. Whether he knew about the gelignite or 
not is hard to say. But there he was in the old house, making a 
bit of a fire to cheer the place up, and how exactly it happened 
is anybody’s guess, but the gelignite exploded and Charlie, 
blinded, his face burnt out of recognition, somehow managed to 
swing himself back into the doorway and grope his way downstairs 


unaided. He reached his own house in No.10 before he collapsed. 
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In the weeks that followed there was a powerful rekindling of 
religion in the McGuire family and throughout its near and 
distant branches in the lane and beyond. Old John and Martha with 
their seven sons went to Mass and took the sacrament. The kids 
from the four Catholic schools in the Gorbals - St Luke’s, St 
John’s, St Francis’, and St Bonaventure’s - knelt down in prayer. 


The whole of the Gorbals prayed for a miracle. 


And after a time Charlie’s eyesight was restored, and before 
anyone could believe it he was out and about again. But the sign 
of his complete recovery didn’t come till the ill-starred Charlie 
landed in borstal for housebreaking. That was it. Nobody had to 
worry any more. Charlie was into the swing of things once again. 
The McGuires could enjoy their Sundays in bed as in the old days. 


Charlie had won through. 


It was about this time my mother asked Mr Park to have the two 
empty houses boarded up. He refused. So my mother employed first 
a plasterer to fill in the dents in the wall, and then a joiner 
to barricade doors and windows, upstairs and downstairs, and paid 
them with three months’ rent which the ghoulish Mr Park had to 


do without. 


This angered Mr Park. Easy to understand that! But it angered 
the people in the lane far more. And that was hard to understand. 
Our windows were smashed, the stairhead privy sabotaged, our door 
chipped and scored with knives. Coming and going in the lane we 
were sherrecked and jeered at and told we belonged in No.1. On 
top of all, within a few weeks every plank that had been nailed 


up was torn down. 


Another family - they were said to be responsible for hiding - 


the gelignite. in the 6ld house - were subjected to similar 
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treatitent for a time. But they were soon rehabilitated. We never 


were. 


That’s the way I remember the beginning of our unhappiness in 
the lane, and that’s certainly the way it was for my sister 
Christine and myself. But the truth is, it was not like that for 
our mother, For our mother there was no sense of persecution. She 
recognized no hostile or malicious intent in anything that 
happened. If our windows got broken, it was just an accident - 
children kicking a ball in the back-court. If the lavatory was 
out of order, it was simply a matter of defective plumbing in an 
old tenement. For our mother, walking in the lane held no 
terrors: she walked with her head held high and said “good- 


morning” or “hullo” whenever she met a neighbour. She seemed to 


look upon the people of the lane as ordinary friendly folk, and 
she was never too concerned about what they might think about 


her. As for any sherrecking or jeering, she was deaf to it. 


Of course, to begin with, Christine and I were like this too. 
But after we had been to school a few years we had begun to 
“change. It cut deep, and we felt ashamed that our mother was so 
blind to what we considered the true nature of the situation. We 
began to feel that it was this very blindness on our mother’s 


part which was the sole cause of all our misery. 


Before we had. reached school-age she used to take us to the 
park every day. It’s the most beautiful park in the city and it 
stands at the top of a mile-long gradient which starts from the 
lane. It seemed we were hardly in the lane at all in those days. 
We left early and spent the best part of the day playing in long 


grass and among trees. 


I remember my mother in those first days: she was like an 
innocent child, and she was beautiful in our eyes. Being innocent 


she could come to no harm, nor could we. She was at one with her 
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children, the centre of all our joy. I cannot remember her once 
trying to curb our gaiety, even when we picked flowers we should 
not have picked. Those first days in the park were the happiest 


I have ever known. 


I’tl tell you about my mother. In Ireland she had toiled 
thirty years alongside her father and her only brother. They 
tilled crude patches of hardly arable land, and scraped a bare 
living out of it. The long years of incessant toil and hardship 
ate into my mother’s womanly beauty. She was close on middle life 
and no man had asked for her hand. But stretched at her door lay 
the sea, and on the far horizon ships passed, and hope was 
forever rekindled. Who has ever looked out to the open sea and 


found no hope there? 


And one day my mother went for a long walk all by herself, and 
never returned to her father’s house. She sought no one’s help, 
no one’s advice, but struck out in search of the children God had 


promised her. 


Christine and I were the marks of her triumph as a woman. 
Alas, in the end we were also the marks of her shame. The lane 
was nothing to my mother, for she had all she ever asked for in 
her children. The tenements could cast no shadow over her world. 
But as Christine and I grew older we were forced beyond her 


innocence. That was our betrayal. 


What in fact happened in the lane? I have spent two years 
trying to puzzle it out, and I’m not sure that I understand even 
yet. At first I was tempted to think that it was all just the 
éxaggerated fears of two sensitive children who had been 
sheletered from harsh reality far too long. Perhaps, if in fact 
anybody did turn against us, it was only the chldren, whom we had 


deprived of a playground. 
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But this won’t do. The lane was very much a shut-in community, 
and age in itself did not create hard-and-fast barriers. Grown- 
ups participated in all the games the children played. At the 
corner quite young boys lounged in the company of grown men. All 
seemed to converse on the same level of maturity. So the fact is 
that the children could not have acted towards us without not 
only the tacit approval but the active help and encouragement of 
the adults. 


I see today that whatever crime we committed, it must have 
been one we committed daily. The fact that we got the two empty 
houses boarded up was only symptomatic: the root of the trouble 
lay elsewhere. The people of the lane had short memories, and 
easily forgot what happened yesterday. It couldn't have been 


anything we did: it must have been something we were. 


And what were we? We were strangers. Yet Glasgow people have 
a reputation for warmth and hospitality and fondness for 
strangers. I think in many cases they live up to this reputation. 
But I do not think anyone who has moved much among Glasgow people 
could deny that there has always been a certain antipathy to what 
city people call tuchters: that is, people from the Highlands and 
Islands and Irish folk generally. Jokes about their supposed 
dullness and stupidity still circulate. My mother’s native tongue 


was Gaelic and the English she spoke was without a doubt tuchter 


English. As luck would have it, the only other tuchters in the 


lane lived in No.1. 


Naturally Christine and I spoke like our mother and found that 
all our atempts to get on an equal footing with the lane children 
were doomed from the word go. Neighbourliness in the lane was a 
difficult thing to achieve if you lacked the keelie argot. You 
couldn’t even ape lane attitudes because, as far as I was ever 
able to make it, they consisted mainly of words spoken in a 


particular kind of way: shibboleths unintelligible to us. 
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The lane people seemed to cling to verbal barriers to make up 


for more palpable ones which they rightly considered unreliable. 
But verbal barriers don’t stand up well to alcohol. And when the 
crowds poured out of The Admiral Lord Nelson's bar at the corner 
on a Saturday night, the true nature of the lane man’s 
neighbourliness was made manifest. The battle was inevitable. The 
old and ailing would be at their front windows at nine-thirty 
sharp to see it through from the first tentative skirmish to the 
final intervention of the women who belonged to the party about 
to be vanquished. Neighbourliness in the lane had little of 
ordinary friendly feeling about it. It was rather the coming 
together of deadly enemies. Until you realized this it was 


impossible to make contact. 


The sense of not belonging increased as Christine and I grew 
older. The efforts to placate and be acceptable to the gods of 
the lane developed in us feelings of guilt and inferiority which 
stayed with us even when we were confronted with people who had 


no real connection with our lives in the lane. 


There was the Green Lady, for example. She had a sharp eye and 
a keen nose for anything of an insanitary nature. Her visits 
always meant total eclipse for Christine and me, and the darkness 
would last for days afterwards. There was plenty for the Green 
Lady to pretend to be shocked at: the green enamelled pail, for 
one thing, which we housed behind the coal bunker in the lumber- 


room and used instead of the stairhead privy. 


In all her dealings with officialdom, my mother, although 
never uncivil, had a way of staying quiet and self-possessed 
under censure, with a smile playing about her lips. It was 
something which seemed to exasperate officials beyond belief. As 
the Green Lady grew more pained by what she saw, and the 
professional smile withered into a scowl, the smile on my 


mother’s face became more pronounced. It was clear she could not 
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be intimidated. I have seen Green Ladies boiling with anger, so 
that it seemed they might even have recourse to violence, but my 
mather always kept still and went on smiling. The Green Lady 
would make great play with her pencil and notebook but to no 
avail. My mother either did not understand the significance of 
this note-taking, or, if she did, looked upon the whole thing as 
a ludicrous farce which had to be gone through for form’s sake 
but would amount to absolutely nothing in the end. And this last 
surmise would not have been far wrong, given the nearness of the 
two derelict flats and the dilapidated state of the tenement as 


a whole. 


Was it all simple naivety on my mother’s part? We thought so 
at the time. But looking back, I’m not so sure. I think she was 
aware of the fear and shame we experienced in the lane. I think 
ghe realized that to talk about it would only have been to 
magnify it. I think she tried to show us by the example of her 
own approach that it was silly to be afraid of anyone or ashamed 
of anything. Her example was lost on us because we could not 


believe “in her. The world we inhabited within our four walls was 


so different from the outside world. Even the languages were 
‘different. We reached a stage where we had to choose: our 
mother’s world, which for us meant isolation, or the world of the 
lane which for us meant freedom to move about and play and have 


friends. We chose the latter. 


For with the beginning of fear and shame Eden had undergone 
a sudden change. The Garden had been transformed before our eyes. 
The dragon had reared its head. The cunning, all-knowing reptile 
dogged our footsteps wherever we ran. There was no escape. We 
tried to forget how we had laughed as we swept through the long 
grass in the park, kicking our heels and making faces at the 
lane’s gods. But the trees had become spectres, gaunt and 
leafless. The summer breeze had turned to a shrill, biting blast. 


The long grass hid a quagmire waiting to engulf us. And the 
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dragon’s print was everywhere, striking terror in our hearts. We 


were in the kingdom of the reptile. 


So we chose. We learnt to make our peace with the lane. We 
would go on our knees in shame and apologize for our mother’s 
naivety and blindness. We learnt to be ruthless. We became 
proficient in the language of guile. We knew nothing of any 
betrayal: we could not be loyal to folly, even if it was our 


mather’s folly. 


And was it this betrayal that broke her? Or was it because she 
knew that the betrayal was in vain. Did she know, what we could 
not know, that we would never be accepted as lane people? For 


that’s the way it was. The harder we tried to be like the people 


of the lane, the more they despised us. But now it was our turn 
to be blind and naive: we read comradeship into their loathing 


because now it was accompanied with laughter and not with jeers. 


After we had betrayed her, I remember, too late she would be 
trying to say something to us. She must have known our distance 
from her. She must have known no word could reach us. We had 
abandoned her language: the lane had taught us another. All that 
she had given us of herself we had abandoned. And the tears would 
flood her eyes as the terrible anguish flooded her soul and we 


slipped further and further from her. 


She would lie with her face to the wall and pray for her lost 
children. Her pain had become her only blessing. Her pain had 
become her only remaining link with her children. And how we 
longed to deprive her of that as well. But we could not. The pain 
would be hers till the day of her death: the link with her very 


own, her own heart’s truth, her triumph. 


Two years ago, in the hospital, a few days before I was 
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discharged, a new patient was admitted and given the vacant bed 
right beside my own. It was Charlie McGuire. For two days we did 
not exchange a word. Charlie looked very tired and ill and seemed 
to doze most the the time. I thought at first he did not 
recognize me. We had both changed greatly and I had seen nobody 
from the lane since it had been demolished almost twenty years 
before and its people scattered to the four corners of the city, 


Castlemilk, Pollok, Easterhouse, Drumchapel. I had not even seen 


Christine, who was married and settled in London with two 
daughters, in nearly six years. I remember the McGuire’s went to 


Pollok. 


To my great surprise, on the day I was getting ready to leave, 
Charlie called me over to his bedside. He spoke in a whisper, 
looking straight into my eyes. “Mind o’ me?” 

For a moment I hesitated. I could not speak. I was looking at 


the skin grafts that patched his face. He was smiling. 


“Still the same as ever, eh? You an’ that sister o’ yours. 


Ayways up in the clouds.” 


People who are on their feet usually feel, whether they are 
conscious of it or not, a certain superiority in the presence of 
a man who is lying down, especially a sick man. All I was 
conscious of at that moment was that even with the advantage of 
being on my feet, I had fallen into the inferior position, and 


Charlie had once again got the upper hand. 


Then, quiite suddenly, the smile faded from his face and he 


said: “No’ like yer auld dame.” 
My mother. 


“No’ like yer auld dame, naw. She wis all right. She wis guid 
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to me onywye. A guid wee woman Greta wis. Used tae stop me an’ 
talk tae me nou an’ again, ye know? Ayways had somethin’ for me. 
Sweeties or a penny or somethin’. Yese wurnae like her. Yese 


wurnae like auld Greta.” 


In my initial hesitation he had sensed the old defensiveness 


I could not help assuming. 


And was it this our mother had been trying to tell us all 
those years ago: that if only we faced up to the dragon, with 
openness and sincerity, laid no claim on him and showed no fear 
of him, we should find that he was no dragon at all but only a 


lamb like ourselves: and at that moment of truth what had been 


a morass would become very like the garden we once knew? 
I think it was. 
But my mother’s way is not my own even yet. To go beyond 


innocence is not such a long journey. But the road back may take 


a lifetime. 


idee sida 
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- 6.50 a-m. TEN TO SEVEN 


+ Wednesday’s ‘ Ten to Eight’ 
6.55 WEATHER 


and Programme News 
7.0 THE NEWS 

7.10 Scottish News 
7.15 TODAY 


The morning magazine 
Introduced by JoHn TIMPsSON 


7.45 TODAY’S PAPERS 


7.50 TEN TO EIGHT 
Private Collection 


+ Mary Stocks 
with a brief anthology 


7.55 WEATHER 

and Programme News 
8,0 THE NEWS 

8.10 Scottish News 


8.15 TODAY 
Second edition 
8.30 Today in Scotland 
from Aberdeen 


8.40 TODAY’S PAPERS 


8.45 A PRISONER OF 
THE CAUCASUS 
by Leo ToLstoy 


Read by JoHn WesTBROOK 
+ Fourth of five instalments 


In Other Home Services 


LONDON (330 m.; 908 kc/s) 


@.35-6.50 a.m. Farming Today+ 

9.5-9.35 Johnny Morris investi- 
gates his kith and kint 

12.10-12.40 p.m. This Time of 
Day: a topical programme 

2.0.2.30 Zoytown play: ‘A Sea 
Voyage ’ 

2.30-3.0 Lionel Gamlin plays some 
favourite records 

4.15-4.45 The Davis Cup: Gt. 
Britain v. S. Africa 

@.10-6.32 South-East: news and 
comment 

&.35-7.30 Home to Music} 

7.30-8.0 Who Knows?: answers to 
listeners’ questions about science 
and technology 

21.2-11.15 Serial reading—14+ 


MIDLAND (276 m,; 1,088 kc/s) 

12.10-12.40 and 2.30-3.0 p.m. 
Cricket: Worcestershire vy. M.C.C.: 
Centenary Match 

6.10-6.15 News 

,15-6.32 Petula Clark on record . 


NORTH (434 m.; 692 kc/s: 261 m.; 

1,151 ke/s) 

6.10-6.32 p.m. Voice of the North 

6.32-6.37 Shopping List 

6.37-6.42 Road Traffic Report 

6.42-6.45 Stock Market Report} 

7.0-7.30 The Northern Consort. 
director, Owen Wynne; Alan 
Cuckston, harpsichord? 


N. IRELAND (224 m.; 1,340 kc/s) 

4.15-4.45 p.m. Record requests 

6.10-6.32 Round-up 

6.35-7.0 Ulster Garden 

7.30-8.30 All Quiet on the Home 
Front: an imaginary reconsfruc- 
tion of ‘ Our War ’} 


SOUTH AND WEST (285 m.; 
1,052 ke/s? 206 m.; 1,457 kc/s} 


8.15-8.40 a.m. Regional magazine 
1.10-1.45 p.m. The Farmer, intro- 

duced by Ralph Wightman 
6.10-6.32 News. Round-up 
.35-6.39* Police Call 


WELSH (341 m.; 861 ke/s) 

&,15-8.40 a.m. Good Morning, 
Wales!: magazine 

ne 10-2.15 p.m. News in Welsh 
2.15-1.45 Merched yn  Bennaf: 
BE mainly for women 

,10-6.3: News. Stock Market 
Menta, News in Welsh 

7.0-8.0 Recordings made during 
the day at the Urdd National 
BHisleddfod at Cardi 


9.0 THE NEWS 


9,5 FOR SCHOOLS 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
for Primary Schools 
Introductory Music: 
Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite 
9.8 Tue SERVICE 
The Prayer for Thanksgiving 
Summer suns are glowing 
(C.H. 613, omitting verse 2; 
Tune, Ruth) 
Interlude: The Lord’s Prayer 
5: Give us this day 
The Lord's Prayer 
Lord in the fulness of my 
might (C.H. 498; Tune, Uni- 
versity) 
t Tuesday's broadcast 


9,28 Interlude 


on gramophone records 


9.35 FROM FOREIGN 
PARTS 


BBC Correspondents all over 
the world talk about. the 
places in which they live and 
work 


* Introduced by PETER LATHAM 


10.0 |S WIMBLEDON 
NECESSARY ? 


} Laurence Kircmw talks about 
the history of the tournament 
and some of the problems 
which face it today 


10.15 DAILY SERVICE 


New Every Morning, page 33 
ames quit our fears (BBCH.B. 


Psalm 119, vv, 41-48 

Acts 9, vv. 1-19 

0 Spirit of the living God (BBC 
H.B. 159) 


10.30 DESTINATION-—-FIRE! 
Stories of a Fire Investigator 
The_ series written 
by PHILIP LEVENE 
with Robert Beatty 
Burning Intent 
Florence Purvis 

VIVIENNE CHATTERTON 
Amy Purvis......NoRA NICHOLSON 
Mr. Farley. «Lewis STRINGER 
Mr. Sherwood 
FRANK PARTINGTON 
Fire Officer Hodgson 
WILL LEIGHTON 
*Q’ Barnaby.....RoBeRT BEATTY 
Valerie Chrane...... GupRUN URE 
Inspector Bp cer 
DuNcAN McINTYRE 
Produced by MARTYN C. WEBSTER 

} Broadcast on April 12, 1964, 

in the Light Programme 


11,0 RHYTHM IN 
THE SUN 


Records from many countries 
introduced by Litian Durr 


11.30 JOURNEY 
TO THE 
EAST 


H.R.H. 
The Duke of 
Edinburgh 


talks about his impressions 
of his recent tour in Asia 
and Australia 

to 

Parrick KeaTLey 
Commonwealth Correspondent 
of The Guardian 

and 

RICHARD HARRIS 

Asian specialist of The Times 


) Previously broadeast in the BBC 
World Service on May 2 and in the 
Home Service on May 7 


42.0 LISTENING POST 


7 Anne ALLEN introduces this 
midday edition of a_ series 
designed to reflect listeners’ 
own views on current topics. 


12.10 NA NAIDHEACHDAN 
Gaelic News 


12,15 GOLF 
The Amateur Championship 
A report on this mornings 
play at Royal Porthcawl 


followed by an interlude 


12.25 FARM JOURNAL 


A Scottish programme of mar- 
ket information, news, views, 
and advice 


12.40 THE ARCHERS 


+ Wednesday’s broadcast in the 
Light Programme 


12,55 WEATHER 
and Programme News 


1.0 THE NEWS 


1.10 TWENTY QUESTIONS 
+ Wednesday’s broadcast 
followed by an interlude 


1.45 LISTEN WITH MOTHER 
+ Today’s story: 
* The Bright Red Steamroller ’ 
by Mrs. M. M. CoarMan 


2.0 THE BETRAYAL 


} FarguwaR McLay was brought 
up in a Gorbals slum tene- 
ment. Not until he grew up 
did he realise that—in_ his 
neighbours’ view—he had be- 
trayed his mother 


2,20 FoR scHOOLs 
SCOTLAND 1900-1950 
3: The Second World War 
Both at home and abroad mem- 
bers of the Guthrie family play 
an active part in the war, 
Written by Michael Elder 

+ Scottish Studies series 


2,40 RECORDS AT LEISURE 


LIONEL GaMLin plays some 
personal favourites 


3,0 SOUNDS WE LOVE 
NELLIE and Lupwic Koci 
recall recorded memories 
from the past 
+ A Sound Archives production 
by Harold Rogers 


3.30 THE CRITICS 
Chairman, WALTER ALLEN 
+ Sunday's broadcast 


4.15 DEANAMAID AORADH 


¥ leis 

AN UrgR. Uu.ram I. MacLedw, 

Tiriodh, is e a’ labhairt air: 

Creidimh agus Beatha 

2; Beatha a’ Chreidmhich fo 
riaghladh an t-Soisgeil 

A’ cheud seinn: Salm 116, 5-7 
(air fonn Ballerma) 

An Leughadh: An Soisgeul a 
reir Mharcuis 5, 25-34 

An dara seinn: Salm 34, 7-9 
(air fonn Evan) 

Gaelic Service 


followed by an interlude at 4.35 


4,45 HOME THIS 
AFTERNOON 
A magazine, including: 

+ Just John Ebdon 

7 t will arise and go now...: 
Henry Scorr Houtanp dreams of 
what happened when Yeats’s 
lines were uttered in unusual 
places. 
Read by Michae] McClain 


Continued in next column 
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Introduced by Ponty ELwes 


+25 STORY TIME 

The Dragon Star 

A science-fiction serial 

by Angus MacVicar 

lf Luna becomes a satellite of 
earth, a cataclysm will follow 
How can Jeremy and the Profes- 
sor warn the inhabitants of 
Tiahuanaco? 

5: The Methane Corridors 


Professor Johnson 
MOULTRIE KELSALL 


. STUART HENRY 
-ALEC MONTEATH 
-DouGias Murcwle 
Joun YounG 


oa 


Jeremy Grant 
Tamanaque. 
Morduk.. 
Astronomer. 
Civic Guard 
BRIAN MARJORIBANKS 
-ARTHUR BOLAND 
Azazel, JAMES CRAMPSEY 
Ishta WYNETH GUTHRIE 
Produced by Ian WISHART 


Shamhaza’ 


5.55 WEATHER 
and Programme News 


6.0 THE NEWS 


6.10 Scottish News 
and Sports News 


6.32 Stock Market Report 


6.35 GOLF 
The Amateur Championship 


A further report on today’s 
play at Royal Porthcawl 


6.40 PIPING 


t by JaMes MacGREGOR 


7.0 HOME TO MUSIC 

+ BBC MipLand Licut ORCHESTRA 
Leader, James Hutcheon 
Conductor, GILBERT VINTER 
PEPPINO PRINCIPE (accordion) 


7.0-7.30 On VHF 
Air Ghaidhealtachd 

+ Measgachadh de gach seodrsa 
ach gu h-araidh— 
Naigheachd is iomradh 
Ainmean aifeachan 
Cinnidhean 
agus 
Eachdraidh 
air feadh na Gaidhealtachd 
For Rosemarkie and Melvaig 
areas 
In the Highlands: magazine 


7,30 ARTS REVIEW 
A symposium of criticism 
of the arts in Scotland 
Contributors to this edition are: 
Art: Davi IRwin reviews the 
exhibition of paintings by John 
Houston at the Scottish Gallery, 
Edinburgh, and the exhibition 
of paintings by Earl Haig at 
Douglas and Foulis, Edinburgh 
Theatre: Epwin Moraan_ re- 
views the premiére of Sclero- 
sis by Peter Barnes and the 
premiere in English of Night 
with Guests by Peter Weiss at 
the Traverse Theatre Club, 
Edinburgh 
Books: ALEXANDER ScoTr re- 
views two collections of poems: 
Measures by Norman MacCaig 
and The Law and the Grace 
by Iain Crichton Smith 
Chairman, ForsvTa Harny 

+ Produced by George Bruce 
Repeated on Sunday, 10.30 a.m. 


8.0 BATH FESTIVAL 

. Gaspar Cassado (cello) 
Michael Dobson (oboe) 
Archie Camden (bassoon) 
Robert Masters (violin) 
Derek Simpson (cello) 
Festival Orchestra 
Leader, Robert Masters 
Conducted by 
Yehudi Menuhin 
From the Assembly Rooms, 
Bath 


Parti 
Five Picces for string orchestra, 
(OR CEJ SINKtD & canencce Hindemith. 


8.15* Concertante for violin, 
cello, oboe, bassoon, and 
orthestta......... “ppreeicr Haydn 


See facing page 


8.43* The Interval 
MR. POPE GOES. TO BATH 


Maurice Hussey talks about 
Alexander Pope’s connections 
with the city, and Doucias 
Leacu quotes from his writings 


9.3* Bath Festival 
Part 2 


Cello Concerto in D major 
Haydn 
9,30* Variations on a Theme of 
Frank Bridge............. Britten. 


followed by an interlude 


10.0 TEN O'CLOCK 
The News 
Background to the News 
People in the News 


followed by 
LISTENING POST 


Kenneta Kenpatt introduces 
this evening's edition of a pro- 
gramme designed ta reflect 
listeners’ own views on current 
topics. Letters on public 
affairs and issues of policy are 
specially welcome 


=e 


‘10.45 AFRICAN 
CHEQUERBOARD 

{ Juptry Lisrowst reports on a 
visit to four African countries 
3: The Silent Revolution 
in Tanzania 
‘Silent Revolution’ is PRESENT 
Nyerenr’s phrase. Judith Listowel 
talked to him and his Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


What does it consist of? How 
safe is Nyerere’s position? What 
progress has been made in the 
union between Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar? Can a one-party state 
be democratic? What about 
Chinese influence? 


Land Settlement in Kenya: Friday 
at 1045 p.m. 


10.59 Weather forecast 


11.0 NEWS SUMMARY 


11.2 SCOTTISH NEWS 


including the weather forecast 
for fishermen 


11.10 ERE t SLEEP 
The Word of God and Prayers. 


11.15 MUSIC AT NIGHT 
+ played by 
PeNeLope LyNgx (cello) 
PETER CROSER (piano) 


Sonata in B flat major 
Joseph-Bonaventura Tillier 
first broadcast performance 
in this couniry 


21,.22* Sonata in D major, Op. 
102 No. 2... -Beethoven 


Close Down at 11.45 
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THE BATH FESTIVAL 


THIS YEAR listeners will have the opportunity 
O of hearing five concerts (one will be shown 
on BBC-2) from the Bath Festival, which 

HOME opened last night. For the next ten days 

8.0 this fine city—unique in the beauty of its 

4 Georgian architecture—will have the privi- 
lege of hearing music by international artists. 

Since 1959 the event has been—to quote the 
brochure: ‘A festival arranged with Yehudi Menuhin.’ 
To say that Menuhin is the central inspiration of the 
festival is a masterly understatement. Anyone who 
spends only a couple of days there is utterly astonished 
at the prodigious amount of sheer performance that 
he gives—whether as soloist, as one of the Chamber 
Ensemble, or as conductor. 

But it is not only in the quality of these perform- 
ances that the depth and breadth of Menuhin’s 
musicianship and humanity is found. The*devising of 
the programmes reflects the choice of one who treasures 
above all, perhaps, the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Mozart, Haydn—and especially 
the Bach family—are always to be found in plenty: 
but not to the exclusion of the other periods. 

Tonight’s programme is a typically happy blend: two 
twentieth-century string works lie on either side of two 
Haydn works. It is music ideally suited to the Assembly 
Rooms, built in 1771 by John Wood, destroyed during 
the last war, and opened again two years ago, after 
restoration, as an exact replica of the original. 

Pip Moore 


What Do You Know?. 


Wuat currency would you need to take with 

you if you wanted to visit the ruins of Troy? 

A tough question, because first you must 

LIGHT know in which country these ruins lie, But 

7.31 not too tough for a Scottish contestant in 

What Do You Know? who correctly answered: 

‘Turkish lira.’ It is astonishing how much knowledge 

is aired by the men and women who take part in this 

contest to find the ‘Brain of Britain ’—none of them 
professionals, all new to broadcasting. 

The fifty-six contestants in the initial rounds have 
now been reduced to ten as we begin, this week, the, 
semi-finals. At the time of writing the potential ‘ Brains 
of Britain’ include a company director, a surveyor, two 
schoolmasters, a librarian, an office manager, a chemist, 
and a sales director. The winner is anybody’s guess, 
but it would be nice if it should be a Scot, as Scotland 
has never yet produced a ‘ Brain of Britain.’ 

Whoever wins the title will be up against the titte- 
holders in 1963 and 1964 in a month’s time, in what 
should be a particularly. interesting contest to find the 
‘Brain of Brains.’ Joan CLARK 


JUNE 10 


5.30 @.m. WEATHER: NEWS 
followed by 
MORNING MUSIC 
THE Louis Voss Licht ORCHESTRA 
THE Puit Tate ORCHESTRA 
SIDNEY BRIGHT AND HIs Music 


BBC NoRTHERN DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Conductor, BERNARD HERRMANN 


THE SWINGING STRINGS 
Conductor, Pau FENOULHET 


and some records 
t Introduced by Sean Ketiy 


Phil Tate and his Orehestra_are 
appearing at the Locarno Bail- 
room, Streatham 


8.0 FAMILY FARE 


A record menu for all tastes 
Introduced by Ropney Burke 


8.55 METCAST 


9,0 HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE 


Teo Ray introduces 
your request records 


9.55 FIVE TO TEN 
Davin Kossorr tells 
the story of Joshua 
4: Valley of trouble 


10.0 ROLF HARRIS 
with 
THE LAURIE HOLLOway QUARTET 


and this week's guest, 
Don CuaRLes 


t Produced by John Hooper 


10.31 MUSIC 
WHILE YOU WORK 
+ DANNY LEVAN AND HIS QUINTET 


11.0 MORNING STORY 
from Northern Ireland 
‘Writ in Chalk’ 
by Jack Loupan 

+ Read by Denys HawtTworne 


11.15 THE DALES 


Script by Barbara Clegg 
? Wednesday’s broadcast 


11.31 MACK IS BACK 
with 
Hits of the moment 
and pops of the past 
featuring 


KEN MACKINTOSH 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


SHIRLEY WESTERN 

Kenny BARDELL 

MICHAEL LONDON 

Introduced by PaUL HOLLINGDALE 
{ Produced by Ron Belchier 

Ken Mackintosk and his Band are 


appearing at The Empire Ball- 
room, Leicester Square, London 


12.15 MIDDAY SPIN 


presents 
Davi Jacoss 


taking a personal view of the 
popular entertainment scene 


1.0 BEAT THAT 
Jimmy Young introduces 
and sings with 
The Jack Dorsey Big Band 
THE ANGLO-SAXES 
RONNIE BAKER 
Barry Fox 
and this week’s guests, 
Laura LEE 


THe Barron Knicuts 

with Duke D’Monp 

Produced by Keith Bateson 

The Barron Knights with Duke 
D’Mond are in ‘ Doddy’s Tere’ at 
the London Palladiun: 
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THURSDAY 


1.50 CRICKET SCOREBOARD 
followed by an interlude 


2,0 WOMAN’S HOUR 
Introduced by 
MAnJORIE ANDERSON 

1 We do flike to be beside the 
Seaside: GrorGe and ALFRED 
Brack talk to TERESA McGon- 
AGLE about their summer shows 

? The End of a Marriage: re- 
flections from a deserted wife 


Out of the News: involving a 
topic of interest 


Back to Work: Linian HuGues 
is now a secretary after thirty 
ydars as a full-time housewife 


MICHAEL WISHER reads 
Mr. Holmes and the Lovebank 
by CONRAD Voss Bark 

+ Third of ten instalments 


$.0 MELODY FARE 
Time out for music 
with PaMeLs Donatp 
7 Produced by Alex Henderson 


3.31 Music 
WHILE YOU WORK 
{ HUGH JAMES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


4,15 THE DALES 


Script by Barbara Clegg 
+ Repeated Friday, 11.15 a.m. 


4.31 RACING RESULTS 
and Cricket Scoreboard 


4,35* PLAYTIME 
Records for the young 
Introduced by MicHae Bowen 


5,0 NEWLY PRESSED 


Record journalist Davin Grir- 
Firns with tonight’s batch of 
the latest L.P.s, E.P.s, and 
singles 

Produced by Lonny Mather 


5.31 ROUNDABOUT °65 
Switch on the off-beat circuit 
with Jon ANTHONY 
for news, views, comments 
and the best on record 
plus 
THe GRAHAM DALLEY QUARTET 
Script by Tony Aspler 
Produced by Peter DUNCAN 
and PATIENCE BUNTING 
The Graham Dalley Quartet are 
appearing at the Barn Restaurant, 
Hockley Heath, Birmingham 


6.45 THE ARCHERS 
Written by Davi TuRNER 
7 Produced by Tony SHRYANE 

Gdited by Godfrey Baseley 


Repeated Friday, 12.40 p.m. 
(Home) 


Beat tiat 

Jimmy Young introduces the pro- 
gramme and sings at 1.0, and he 
will also be on hand with record 
requests at 10.35 tonight 


7.0 NEWS 
RADIO NEWSREEL 
and SPORTS REVIEW 


7.31 WHAT Do You KNow? 


A nation-wide general know- 
ledge contest in which listeners 
compete for the title: 

* Brain of Britain 1965 ’ 
Chairman, FRANKLIN ENGELMANN 
Semi-final (i) 

Competing in the first round 
of the semi-finals are: 

CHARLES Key, London 

Company Director 

CHRISTOPHER GiFFIN, Kent 
Surveyor 

Davip Smita, Devonshire 
Schoolmaster 

The programme also includes 
Hear! Hear!: a test of memory 


Devised and written by 
Joun P. WYNN 


Produced by Joan CLarz 
Sunday’s broadcast 


Tickets for this series are available 
on application to Ticket Unit, BBC, 
Broadcasting House, W.1, enclos- 
ing stamped addressed enyelope. 


8.0 THIS IS YOUR JIM 
Jimmy Edwards 
in 
A Bank Holiday Carol 
with 
JUNE WHITFIELD 
RONNIE BARKER 
and Roy Dorrice 
during the intermission 
STEVE Brnpow entertains 


Written by Grorce Evans 
and DEREK CoLLYER 


Produced by CHARLES MAXWELL 


Roy Dotrice is a member of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company 


8.30 NEWS 
and Sports Results 


8.40 SEMPRINI SERENADE 
with the 
BEC Miptanp Licut ORCHESTRA 
Conductor, GILBERT VINTER 
Semprint 
plays his own arrangements 
for piano and orchestra 

? Produced by Frank Hooper 
Sunday’s broadcast 
Semprini is in ‘The Fol-de-Rols?’ 


at the Congress Theatre, East 
bourne 


9.30 ANY ANSWERS? 


A radio correspondence column 
in which listeners add their 
comments to some of the views 
expressed in last Friday’s Any 
Questions? from East Harptree, 
Somerset 

introduced by 

FREDDY GRISEWOOD 


Produced by Michael Bowen 


Repeated Friday, 3.30 p.m. 
(Home) 


shy 
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10.0 A SQUARE DEAL 


A round of yesterday’s records 
for the squares of today 


Dealt by HUBERT GREGG 

Hubert Gregg is in ‘Villa Sleep 
Four’ at the New Theatre, Hull 
News Summary and 

latest Sports Results at 10.30 


10.35 THROUGH TILL 
TWO 
JIMMY YOUNG 


with your record requests 
by phone and post 


Produced by Grorrrey Hayoon 


2.0 NEWS SUMMARY 
and Weather Forecast 


Close Down at 2.2 am. 
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Garages from £40. 4, 6. Also: WORKSHOPS 
SHEDS, GREENHOUSES, HOME-ANNEXES, Gates. 
Fencing, Ladders, Steps, etc. Extended payments up 
© 36 months ace. to value. Money-back Guaraniee. 
Free delivery (Eng.{Wales, mainland), CALL at your 
nearest Thorns Showground—or WRITE for FREE Colour 
Catalogue—staie item(s} required. 


J. THORN & SONS LTD. 


(Dept, 4) Brampton Road, Bexleyheath, Kent. 


(Dept. 4) Portobello Road, Portobello, Co. Durham. 
ee 


Free Day most of England and Wales 


CREDIT TERMS AVAILABLE 
BANBURY BUILDINGS LTD., 


? Ironstone Works, Banbury, Oxon. 


others! 


You're bound to save 
money on a CASES sked- 
.and you also get a. 
wider choice and extra 
headroom. Everything Is 
supplied —~ glass, putty, 
even nails, Free delivery 
England/Wales (mainlana}. 
Cash/Credix, Guaranteed. 
3 models in 3 styles. 


Send for FREE brachure 


EC. CASES LTD. 521 Taffs Well, Glam. 


SHEDS TO LAST BY . 


EDARWORTH 
BO 


corn wt 


ULL COLOUR 
FCATALOGUE 
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Selected anii-rot 
Cedarwood. Wide ran; 


at eae au 1 20: 5. 
terms. Free 
Egan = Hid 


| cepanwortH 
Department R.T.3., 
Wellingion, Shropshire. 


SCOTTISH EDITION-RADIO TIMES 


SPOTLESSDENTURES 
SMOOTH and COOL to the 
tongue in 30 seconds 


aid 


Definitely 
fe no q 
>. soaking! 


Only Oencien cleans dentures so thoroughly. so 
quickly Prescribed by over 3,000 British dentists, 
Obtalnable fiom all chemists. 
KRAUTH CHEMICALS LTD + CHERTSEY . SURREY 


the 


PEERLESS 


foldiag wheelchair 


tally portable 
YOU CAN TAKE 
IT WITH YOU. & 


Folds tasily for car or 

boot. Non-rusting 

aluminium frame. 

Vynide upholstered. 

Leaflet on requese. 

£36. 7. 6 Gash delivered. or Be 0. 0. deposit 
'* aud i. monthly payments of £3.6.1. 

(total £41.10.) or 18 monthly payments of £2.3.6. 

(total £44, O. 
Direct from the manufacturer: (DEPT, R.1.17) 
G. Mcl.OUGHLIN & CO., LTD. 


OLDHAM RD.,ROCHDALE,LANCS. 
Tslephone: Rochdale 4991 1 


for aver 25 yeara~ 
‘still produsing 
today's 

finest fencing. 


OVERLAP a 
Credit Terms - Superb full colour brochure 
COATES FENCING LIMITED 
25,Fenco Works, Bristol Road, Bridgwater, Somerset 


‘ONE OF THE. GrRouP 


ANTI-ROT CEDARWOOD 
GREENHOUSES SHEDS CHALETS 
WORKSHOPS and HOME EXTENSIONS 


[FREE] full colour catalogues! 


SEND FOR YOUR Free co; opies of th Superb cata. 
fopues! «+. Largor, mare informative: with full dotaile, tacts, 
figures and. helgtal hints — ALL you want to Anow and see in 
Garden Buildings. Easy H.P. Terms. « Waite new to: 


MEDWAY BUILDINGS, (Dept.RT1 0), Rochester. Kent 


Cooking 
a la Cradock 


Fanny Cradock tells 
you the easy way to 
cook difficult dishes. 
She explains her 
personal approach, 
based on classic French 
methods, in this booklet 
written for her current 
BBC TV series. Practical 
advice for beginners— 
inspiration for the 
competent. 

Order through your bookseller or 


send crossed postal order to 
SBC Publications, 


P.O. Box 123, Qs. 6d. 


London, W.1. 


e 
“cA eV Cash Price 


~ £4.17.6 


for carr., pack. 


Quality beds 
rade ne 
15.0, and fan- 
tastie value al th and insurance 
drastically reduced price: Reat Dunlopreme 
Foam matiress. covered in delightful Print. 
Bronze finish tubular steel frame yes 
Lose head-rest. Fitted Castors. Full 6° 
x * size £4.17.6 carr. 7/6, or simply reat 
1, for curr, pack and insurance for FREE 
PRO. and easy credit terms. While Simu- 
lated Leather cus Effect Weadboard 15,- 
extra. Extra thick foam matiress 19.6 extra 
Money-back Guarantee. Free Catalogu: of 
Sheets, Blankets, Commodes, Chairs and all 
types of Basket Furniture, 
SHACKLETONS, Dept. P.W., 78 Merrion Sl, Leeds 


GCORNS 


REMOVED WITH 


CASTOR OIL PREPARATION 
Pain relieved in 60 seconds! 


Say goodbye to bulky corn pads, 
risky razors or scrapers. A safe new 
liquid noxacorn ends pain in 60 
seconds. Dries up callouses and 
corns, root and ail, NOxAcoRN con- 
tains pure Castor Oil, lodine, and 
pain relieving benzocaine. Saves 
untold misery. Praised by thousands. 

Price 2.6 


Obtainable from all chemists 


NOXACORN 


dune 3. 1965 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Winston 


Churchill 


TRIBUTES BROADCAST 
BY THE BBC 

A selection of the 
broadcasts about the late 

Sir Winston Churchill an 
BBC television and radio 
hetween the time of his death 
and the day of his funeral. 
It contains tributes by his 
friends and colleagues 
throughout the world and 
personal comments and 
recollections by men and 
women who knew him 
intimately. There are many 


fine illustrations. 3 @ 
S 


POSTAGE AND 
PACKING 3s. Gd. 


A BBC PUBLICATION 


ORDER FORM 


TO: Bookseller 

Please supply ...... copy /copies of Winstaun 
Churchill: ributes broadcast by the 
BBC price 30s. per copy. 


144 paces 193” x 83” 


Or ta: BBC Publications, P.O. Box 123, 
London, W.1. 


Please send me copy ‘copies of 
Winston Churcnill: Tributes broadcasi by 
the BBC price 30s. plus 3s. 6U. postage 
and packing per copy 

i enclose crossed cheque/postal ordet 
Otase 

(BLOCK LETTERS PLEAS#) 


Printed in East Kilbride, 


35 Marylebone High Street, Londun, W.i—June 3, 1965 


Scotland, by WatenLow a Sons Limite, of Blast Kilbride, Glasgow, and Park Royal, London, and published by the Brimisu Yitoapeasrine CoRpoxaTiOn at 


COMMUNICATION 


W. havea library of documentary films, 
made by Shell, BP and ourselves, about 
aerodynamics, engineering principles,road 
safety, motor racing, the internal com- 
bustion engine, and a good many other 


THE LISTENER 


guLY 8 1965 


HoW CAN | EXPLAIN 2 


subjects loosely associated with our busi- 
ness, Many of themhavewoninternational 
awards. Examples:‘Powered flight’, Shell's 
film history of the aeroplane since 1903. 
‘Tribute to Fangio’, a BPepic. And thereis 


SHoW THEM ONE OF OUR FILMS 


Or 


‘Clean Air’, a Shell-Mex and B.P. special 
about the problem of air pollution. We 
lend them free of charge to interested 
people. Like all enthusiasts, we want the 
rest of the world to share our enthusiasm. 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD MARKET PETROLEUM PRODUCTS OF BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 
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After the birthday celebrations 


NIGEL NICOLSON on the 


Nigel Nicolson was Conservative M.P. for Bournemouth East from 
1952 to 1959 and is Chairman of the United Nations Association in 
the United Kingdom. He was a founder-director of Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, the publishers, and is himself an author, This is the 
first of his contributions to the series ‘Personal view’ in which 
speakers give their independent assessments of topical questions 


Tue Unitep Nations streamed across the American continent 
to celebrate their birthday in their birthplace. The birthday 
was their twentieth, their birthplace was San Francisco. 
The celebration was less of an interruption of normal busi- 
ness than an office party usually is because at the New York 
end there was virtually no business to do. The U.N.’s politi- 
cal limbs have been encased in plaster since the beginning 
of the year, and the birthday celebration was one way of 
finding out whether heart and stomach had been affected by 
the lack of exercise. 

- I am afraid the verdict was that they had been. Almost 
everyone who went to San Francisco gloomily reported 
gloom: U Thant made the best but the most pessimistic 
speech of his career, saying that the détente between East 
and West, which the U.N. had been fostering for years, was 
in danger of collapse. Mr Adlai Stevenson said that he did 
not know what he was supposed to be celebrating—the birth 
of the U.N. or the birth of the Cold War (as they are virtu- 
ally twins he could have been celebrating both simul- 
taneously). President Johnson’s speech was unfortunately 
heralded by leaks from Washington as likely to be a speech 
of major importance. But it turned out to be a mixture 
of noble platitude and a sweeping justification of American 
policy in Vietnam. On the next day Doctor Federenko for 
the U.S.S.R., hit back with talk of America’s ‘ dirty aggres- 
sive war ’, ‘barbarous annihilation of peace-loving hamlets’, 
the President’s ‘sermonizing’, and so forth. It was really 
dreadful, The excuses only magnified the thing to be 
excused. “The simple truth is’, said Mr Adlai Stevenson, 
‘that as long as the world is in crisis the U.N. will be in 


future of the United Nations 


crisis, that is what it is there for’. It was rather like saying 
that so long as human beings fall ill, hospitals will be in a 
state of chaos. 

The life-history of the United Nations so far, according to 
sceptics, goes something like this: ‘It was a wonderful idea’, 
they would say, ‘but unfortunately it has not worked out. 
The three great victor nations, adding to their numbers 
France and China by way of compliment, decided to form 
an alliance which would keep the world safe from men like 
Hitler and Mussolini, should men like Hitler and Mussolini 
ever rise again. The victor (hence the “good”’) nations would 
be so strong collectively that nobody could oppose them. 
They would all act together on certain principles of justice 
and equity, and these principles would be recorded in the 
Charter which every other nation was free to sign as soon 
as it achieved sovereignty. Within this peace-loving frame- 
work the organization would also spread the goods of the 
world to the needy of the world. It would be much better 
than the League of Nations, because everyone agreed on what 
was to be done, and there would be no powerful forces out- 
side the ring of the virtuous ’. 

‘But then’, the critic would go on, ‘things began to go 
wrong. The Big Five quarrelled. One of them, France, was 
only prevented with the greatest of difficulty from contract- 
ing out of the whole arrangement. Another, China, ceased 
to exert authority within nine-tenths of the territory it 
claimed to represent. A third, Russia, demonstrated on many 
occasions its indifference to the principles which it had 
helped to draw up. That left Britain and the United States, 
who in turn acted outside the framework, and some would 
say the spirit, of the Charter when their national interests 
were opposed. And all of them found, to their dismay, that 


the new nations were in a hurry to become important, and. 


were using the United Nations as their main instrument 
and platform. The present crisis about the failure to pay 
for operations that you do not approve of, the jealousy 
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between the Security Council and the General Assembly, 
simply show that the Founding Fathers had no conception 
what they were doing. They thought that they were 
Pygmalions’, the critic would end, ‘in fact’, he would say, 
“they were Frankensteins ’. 

This version of the U.N.’s history is not difficult to sub- 
stantiate, if you want to. But there is another view, a more 
optimistic view, and one which I personally hold. It is that 
the United Nations has only failed in the sense that it has 
ceased to be what its founders expected it to be; and that 
it would be not only wasteful but exceedingly dangerous if 
it were to disappear now. After all it is only twenty years 
old, but those twenty years have also seen a transformation. 
of the world. What an excellent thing it was, when you look 
back, that the birth of the U.N. should have coincided with 
the birth of so much else—atomic power, the exploration 
of outer space, the development of the backward parts of 
Africa and Asia, a vast speeding-up of communications—all 
things which demanded some sort of co-ordinating body, if 
only to settle what space law should be or to prevent aero- 
planes colliding or to decide how to carve up Antarctica or 
to produce more food and less malaria. In spite of the 
political failures—and there have been some—there has 
been an enormous advance in expert collaboration of this 
sort, and each success in the technical field is, as it were, 
a laboratory experiment for collaboration in the political 
field. 


Crises of a different order 


Soon we shall be facing crises of quite a different order 
from those that we face today: how, for instance, are we 
going to feed twice the population of the world within thirty- 
five years? Or,.once a disarmament treaty has been signed, 
how are we going to organize the regular inspection of every 
cranny in the world where arms could be secretly produced? 
If there were no U.N. these problems alone would create an 
immediate demand for something very like it, and instead of 
lamenting its failure we would now be accusing statesmen 
of an astonishing lack of imagination in not having thought 
of it before. So the United Nations responds to a need which 
must be met. That is my first reason for not accepting the 
Frankenstein thesis I have expounded. ° 

My second reason is that we should not be finding it sur- 
prising or disturbing that young nations act as they do. It is 
a good thing, surely, not a bad thing, that the United Nations 
should be of such enormous importance to them that the 
first act of every newly independent country is to apply for 
membership of it. The U.N. gives them an experience of the 
world that they could not get in any other way. They learn 
their diplomacy through the U.N.; they learn how to beg 
sensibly and with dignity; and they act as a jury on each 
other’s behaviour and on the behaviour of the Great Powers. 
And it is this ‘jury’ aspect of the United Nations which is 
far too little emphasized in drawing up the balance-sheet of 
its achievements and failures. Nobody likes to be in the dock, 
and no nation either, but when they are they like to have a 
good case. Before the U.N. was set up there was no dock, 
almost no case-law, and no code of conduct. Now there is. 
And every country except, I suppose, Communist China— 
which can afford to ignore the organization which has 
ignored her so long—is conscious that it may have to answer 
for its conduct before the United Nations. Who can doubt 
that the softening in Soviet attitudes in recent years, and 
even the softening in our own colonial policy, is at least 
partly due to this? The Russians do not want another Hun- 
gary, any more than Britain wants another Suez. And the 
strongest country of all, the United States, is also the best 
example of all: American attitudes towards the U.N. have 
been almost sanctimonious in the past. They have taken the 
utmost pains to avoid any breach of the code. And so the 
habit of asking yourself what view the Security Council and 
Assembly are likely to take of your conduct before you 
decide on what that conduct shall be, is something quite new 
in the world, and it depends upon the existence of a large 
number of nations sitting at the U.N. with votes that can 
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be won or lost by argument. This was also something that 
the founders cannot have foreseen. 

My third reason is that although Cold War animosities may 
have grown sharper since the clash in Vietnam, occasions 
will surely arise again when great powers will want to make 
use of the U.N., as they did in the Congo and at Suez, to 
avoid confronting each other in situations frem which they 
can only escape by war or loss of face. Russia and America 
want the U.N. to survive. They need it, if only as something 
external on which to put the blame, to keep them from each 
other’s throats. If they found it more of a hindrance than a 
help, surely either or both would have had ample excuse 
and opportunity to leave it—and they have not. Only Indo- 
nesia has resigned in the whole history of the U.N., and her 
attempts with China to set up a rival United Nations were 
snubbed at Cairo and Algiers last week. In all the debates 
on the current crisis in the U.N. there has not been a single 
voice raised there to say that the whole thing should be 
wound up. The present sickness is non-fatal—like influenza, 
it will pass. 

So I would say that there are two attitudes to the United 
Nations, and that the clash between them has produced the 
present crisis. The first attitude is negative and restrictive 
and reactionary. It is the attitude of those who wish to en- 
sure that all essential authority is retained in the hands of 
the Great Powers, as the Yalta conference intended. The 
second attitude is that the United Nations must be develop- 
ing and expanding and resourceful and dynamic, an organi- 
zation in which all countries of the world can and should 
play their parts. France and Soviet Russia adopt the first 
attitude; the United States and the vast majority of other 
countries adopt the second. Where does Britain stand? 

Our retord has been very remarkable under all govern- 
ments, since the U.N. was founded. Nobody contributed more 
to the founding of the organization than Churchill, Eden, 
Attlee, and Gladwyn Jebb. We are the second largest con- 
tributors in cash, we outdo even the United States in the 
number of experts who have served with the United Nations 
in the technical fields, Now we have again taken the lead 
by our unconditional gift of $10,000,000 to help the U.N. out 
of its financial difficulties. 

But the point I am trying to make is that our opportunities 
in the United Nations are really unrivalled. We have world- 
wide interests, a chain of Commonwealth links to all key 
parts of the globe, a record of imperial emancipation, a 
belief in freedom and representative government, and ex- 
perience of all the problems of growing countries which are 
now the U.N’s problems. We could lead it, just because we 
are neither America nor Russia and yet belong to that ‘ pre- 
fect’ class among nations which still commands respect. 
‘Them’ and ‘us’ 

Yet it is in Great Britain, together with France, South 
Africa, and Portugal, that one is apt from time to time to 
find the most cynicism about the United Nations, as if 
it were not an association of free countries which we helped 
to found but an independent and potentially hostile power 
—a ‘them’ attitude in fact, not an ‘us’ attitude, and a 
particularly sinister ‘them’. A national shrug of the shoul- 
ders is detectable when something goes wrong with the U.N., 
like the row over the membership dues: and its successes, 
as in Cyprus, which is popularly regarded as a failure, go 
unrecognized. There is a growing assumption that the U.N.’s 
field of usefulness is really very limited, The crises in Viet- 
nam and in the Dominican Republic were allowed to build 
up with scarcely an acknowledgment of the part that the 
U.N. might play in solving them, and there is a danger—a 
really serious danger, as U Thant said himself last week— 
that the United Nations may become little more than a 
debating society, debating what its members are doing in 
other groupings, like the Organization of American States or 
the African bloc, or even Nato, but all too rarely by the 
agency of the U.N. itself. “ 

So when I say that Britain ought to be leading the United 

(concluded on page 56) 
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The people of South Vietnam 


by ANTHONY LAWRENCE, BBC Far East correspondent 


NEARLY ALL the news from Vietnam is of battles, am- 
bushes, communist infiltration in the countryside, terrorism 
in the cities, of more American troops arriving, and attempts 
by a new South Vietnamese government to stem the com- 
munist tide. It is a dramatic story, and it is told by outsiders. 

How can it be told from inside? What 
is it really like, in South Vietnam these 
days, to be a student, a Buddhist priest, 
a teacher, or a farmer? The western 
correspondent asks questions through an 
interpreter, and the answers so often 
hide people’s true feelings rather than 
reveal them. Yet during a recent visit to 
a provincial city of South Vietnam, the 
city of Hue, I did learn one thing from 
people there—and that is that, whether 
the South Vietnam story grows bigger 
still or fades out of the news, these 
people know they have to go on living 
there until they die. Whatever the regime, 
there is no escape for them. And when 
you talk to some of the students at the 
university you sense a bitterness that the 
future seems so bleak. One young man 
said: ‘None of us is a communist; but 
we ought to have the chance to build a 
country worth fighting for. Instead, men 
who collaborated with the French colo- 
nialists are still powerful in Saigon and 
in the army; men who worked for Ngo 
Dinh Diem are still in politics. Yet when 
we leave university are we expected to do 
three years’ military service, and maybe 
twice as long, so that these people can 
be safe?’ ; 

And this viewpoint is not confined to 
students; it was echoed by a man high in the academic world, 
who had recently been around the villages talking to farmers. 
He said: ‘These peasants are very simple, but they are 
not stupid. And when they are drafted into the army they 
make good soldiers and good N.C.Os, even though they know 
that if they are killed their families become beggars. Yet 
they fight. But they ask me why the government does not 
give them something to fight for. Why is there no land 
reform to give land to the peasants? Why are there such 
small hopes of a better life in this country which is really 
so rich?’ 

Later, I went some miles out of town to a Buddhist pagoda 
and saw a monk with great influence in the hierarchy. An 
English-speaking school-teacher acted as interpreter. I asked 
how Buddhism, which claims such widespread support in 
South Vietnam, expected to survive against communism. The 
monk said they could survive only by standing firmly by the 
teachings of the Buddha. There was no other way. But, I 
asked, did not the communists attack the Buddhists, burn 
their pagodas and harass the priests? ‘Not in this area’, 
said His Reverence quickly, ‘nothing like that happened 
here’. Even where the communists were in control, the 
people were allowed to go to the pagodas. He added: ‘Our 
enemies accuse us Buddhists of being pro-communists. This 
is untrue. Because we stand for peace we are criticized, but 
we are non-communist. Of course’, he went on, ‘in a move- 
ment as big as ours, there are bound to be some communist 
infiltrators, but they are few and not influential ’. 

What everyone—not only the Buddhists—wants in South 
Vietnam is to survive. And anyone who thinks of South 


A woman in South Vietnam pleading 
with an American soldier to save her 
home, burning in the background 


Vietnam as a straightforward battle between communism, 
on the one hand, and the forces of sweetness and light on 
the other, is making a big mistake. The communists may see 
this hideous war as a crusade, and perhaps the Americans 
do, too, but it does not look like a crusade to the ordinary 
South Vietnamese man who gets the big- 
gest dose of the slaughter: to him it 
looks a terrible mess. 

And the depressing part of these 
journeys into the provinces and conver- 
sations with people is not the stories of 
inefficiency, nepotism, and downright 
fraud. What is depressing is the number 
of good people you meet, like the man 
who had done seven years in the army, 
was invalided out, and then trained to 
be a schoolmaster to work in a village 
harassed by the communists; the student 
who was anxious to get into the army 
because his friends were already having 
a hard time there; or the professor who 
had twice been in prison for disagreeing 
with the government but who still talked 
hopefully of a happy, non-communist 
Vietnam, It is depressing to meet such 
exceptional people, because it does make 
one realize that there is a fund of talent 
not being fully used in this country. 

Perhaps the young students are right. 
Perhaps it never will be used while there 
is so much hardship in the countryside 
and so much manoeuvring for jobs and 
money in Saigon. Perhaps a tough mili- 
tary government under Air Marshal Ky 
can accomplish the necessary clean-up 
and give the new generation something 
to fight for. If not, then South Vietnam may well be beyond 
hope, because the idea that American troops and modern 
weapons alone can stop the rot in the countryside and in 
the minds of the people becomes always less convincing. 

— ‘From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


Social inequality in twentieth- 
century England 


W. G. Runciman, formerly a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and author of Social Science 
and Political Theory, in a series of three talks 
considers whether English society has been growing 
more egalitarian since the days of the industrial 
revolution. Mr Runciman attempts to apply some 
objective criteria to the situation in English society 
today. 


The first talk, entitled: 
‘Towards a classless society?’ 
will be published in 
The Listener and BBC Telévision Review 
next week 


Ask your newsagent to reserve you a copy 
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The betrayal 
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FARQUHAR McLAY looks back to a Glasgow childhood in the Gorbals 


Iv’S TWO YEARS now since I was discharged 
from the hospital and came to live here in 
this small room. My window looks out on to a 
back-court just like the one I knew in the 
Gorbals as a small boy. When I look out, I see 
that the images of violence are still there: 
the half-uprooted spiked railings, the blud- 
geoned jutting stone of midden and wash- 
house, and the gaunt black cliffs of tenement 
rising on all sides, penning everything in tight. 
But the terror I experienced as a boy is no 
longer with me. Looking out today, I feel 
neither the need to succumb to this spirit of 
violence, as I did as a boy, nor to play the 
moralist and enter into combat with it, which, 
indeed, is only another way of succumbing. 

During the two years I have spent in this 
small room, I have been trying to learn how 
it is possible to remain free and uncontami- 
nated in the midst of violence: and trying to 
remember how one very quiet. little woman, 
my mother, all but succeeded. Let me go back 
to the beginning. , 


A family of three 


In the Gorbals we were a family of three: 
my mother, my sister Christine, and myself. 
We lived in a lane: a passageway three yards 
wide and running for about 100 yards between 
the tenement on one side, and a sawmill, 
bleach warehouse, and farrier’s smithy on the 
other. 

There were fifteen closes in the lane. A 
close is a narrow little passage which runs 
from the front of the tenement to the back. 
The stairs are situated at the back of each 
close. On a dark night an unlit close looks 
exactly like what it is in essence: a hole in 
the wall. We lived about half-way down the 
lane, in close No. 8. 

Close No. 1 contained what Glasgow people 
call the hauf bilt element: the poor who strive 
very hard to be that little bit better than they 
ought to be. In close No. 1 you might find a 
brass doorbell or a hair doormat. Perhaps the 
stairs would be cleaner and quieter than else- 
where in the Jane. A high wall enclosed No, 1’s 
back-court, which was a small square paved 
with white flagstones that always had a newly 
scrubbed look about them, 

I never believed the story that in No. 1 the 
people actually scrubbed the back-court. I 
don’t think even they would have gone that 
far just to be different from the rest of us. 
Yet compared to the other back-courts, with 
their ramshackle middens and crumbling air- 
raid shelters, uprooted railings, and devastated 
dykes, No. 1 had a lifeless look about it. It 
gave off the dismal chilliness peculiar to the 
genteel slum. 

In No. 1 there were Irish, Jewish, and Polish 


tenants, as well as.one or two born and bred 


in the lane. But whatever they were, they all 
had one thing in common: they bitterly re- 
sented the proximity of the ‘scruff’ who had 
no brass doorbells, no hair doormats, and did 


as little scrubbing as they could get away with. 
If provoked, the people in No. 1 would call 
the police: and that was the characteristic 
which completed their estrangement. 

As I say, we lived in the heart of the Jane, 
in close No. 8. If No. 1 was the best-preserved 
close in the lane, No. 8 was undoubtedly the 
most dilapidated. We lived one stair up, above 
a cobbled pen, next door to an empty flat 
which the factor never thought it necessary to 
board up. At some time in the remote past our 
next-door flat had been gutted by fire, along 
with the flat immediately underneath. Having 
nowhere else to congregate on a cold wet 
night, the young people of the lane frequented 
these broken-down houses after dark, Some- 
times they lit fires. And these fires weren’t 
always harmless. On one occasion the brigade 
had to be called out and it took them the best 
part of a day to put things right. 

Also, the young people of the Jane liked 
digging at the wall—the wall which was the 
only thing that separated us from them. And 
at one time it looked likely that they might 
manage to extend their playground to include 
our bedroom. The thought alone, even after 
the night’s digging had ceased, made sleep 
difficult. 

The first fire had eaten out a yawning gulf 
between the outside door of our next-door flat 
and what had once been its bedroom. The 
children leapt it Tarzan-wise on a rope hung 
from a naked pipe near the ceiling. Once or 
twice some unlucky lad shot headlong into the 
depths below, but the children of the lane 
were incredibly tough and for the most part 
they seemed to lead charmed lives. 

Tm thinking particularly of Charlie 
McGuire, youngest son of old John and Martha 
McGuire, first family of the lane. I suppose 
the trouble really started the night the police 
raided two houses in No. 10. They found 
nothing because the gelignite they were look- 
ing for had been quietly stacked in our 
tumbledown next-door fiat. And that same 
night young Charlie McGuire leapt the gulf as 
he had so often done. Whether he knew about 
the gelignite or not is hard to say. But there 
he was in the old house, trying to make the 
place as comfortable as possible by lighting a 
fire. How exactly it happened is anybody’s 
guess. 


Ill-starred Charlie 


The gelignite exploded and Charlie, blinded, 
his face burnt out of recognition, somehow 
Managed to swing himself back into the door- 
way and grope his way downstairs unaided. 
He reached his own house in No. 10 before 
he collapsed. 

After a time Charlie’s eyesight was restored, 
and before anyone could believe it he was 
out and about again. But the sign of his com- 
plete recovery didn’t come till the ill-starred 
Charlie got himself six strokes of the birch for 
breaking into a barber’s shop. That was it. 


The McGuires could enjoy their Sunday morn- 
ings in bed as in the old days. Charlie had 
won through. 

It was about this time my mother asked 
the factor, a Mr Park, to have the two empty 
houses boarded up. He refused. So my mother 
employed first a plasterer to fill in the dents 
in the wall, and then a joiner to barricade 
doors and windows, upstairs and downstairs, 
and paid them with three months’ rent which 
the ghoulish Mr Park had to do without. 

This angered Mr Park. Easy to understand 
that! But it angered the people in the lane 
far more. And that was hard to understand. 
Our windows were smashed, the stairhead 
privy sabotaged, our door chipped and scored 
with knives. Coming and going in the lane 
we were ‘sherrecked’ and jeered at and told 
we belonged in No. 1. On top of all, within 
a few weeks every plank that had been nailed 
up was torn down. 

Another fatnily—they were said to be re- 
sponsible for placing the gelignite in the old 
house—were subjected to similar treatment 
for a time. But they were soon rehabilitated. 
We never were. 


Unhappiness in the lane 


That’s the way I remember the beginning of 
our unhappiness in the lane, and that’s cer- 
tainly the way it was for my sister Christine 
and myself. But the truth is, it was not like 
that for our mother. For our mother there was 
no sense of persecution. She recognized no 
hostile or malicious intent in anything that 
happened. If our windows got broken, it was 
just an accident—children kicking a ball in 
the back-court. If the lavatory was out of 
order, it was simply a matter of defective 
plumbing in an old tenement. For our mother, 
walking in the lane held no terrors: she 
walked with her head held high and said 
* good-morning’ or ‘ hullo’ whenever she met 
a neighbour. She seemed to look upon the 
people of the lane as ordinary friendly folk, 
and she was never too concerned about what 
they might think about her. As for any 
* sherrecking’ or jeering, she was deaf to it. 

Of course, to begin with, Christine and I 
were like this too. But after we had been to 
school a few years we had begun to change. 
It cut deep, and we felt ashamed that our 
mother was so blind to what we considered 
the true nature of the situation. We began to 
feel that it was this very blindness on our 
mother’s part which was the sole cause of 
all our misery. 

Before we had reached school-age she used 
to take us to the park every day. It’s the most 
beautiful park in the city and it stands at the 
top of a mile-long gradient which starts from 
the lane. It seemed we were hardly in the lane 
at all in those days. We left early and spent 
the best part of the day playing in long grass 
and among trees. 

I remember my. mother in those first days: 
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she was like an innocent child, and she was 
beautiful in our eyes. Being innocent she 
could come to no harm, nor could we. She was 
at one with her children, the centre of all our 
joy. I cannot remember her once trying to 
curb our gaiety, even when we picked flowers 
we should not have picked. Those first days 
in the park were the happiest I have ever 
known. 

Let me tell you about my mother. In Ireland 
she had toiled thirty years alongside her father 
and her only brother. They tilled crude patches 
of hardly arable land, and scraped a bare living 
out of it. The long years of incessant toil and 
hardship ate into my mother’s beauty. She was 
close on middie life and no man had asked for 
her hand. But stretched at her door lay the 
sea, and on the far horizon ships passed, and 
hope was rekindled. Who has ever looked out 
to the open sea and found no hope there? 

One day my mother went for a long walk all 
by herself, and never returned to her father’s 
house. She sought no one’s help, no one’s 
advice, but struck out in search of the children 
God had promised her, : 


Marks of triumph 


Christine and I were the marks of her 
triumph as a woman. But in the end it turned 
out otherwise. In the end we were the marks 
of her shame. The lane was nothing to my 
mother, for she had all she ever asked for 
in her children. The tenements could cast no 
shadow over her world. But as Christine and I 
grew older we were forced beyond her inno- 
cence. That was our betrayal. 

What in fact happened in the lane? I have 
spent two years trying to puzzle it out, and 
I’m not sure that I understand even yet. At 
first I was tempted to think that it was all just 
the exaggerated fears of two sensitive child- 
ren who had been sheltered from harsh reality 
far too long. Perhaps, if in fact anybody did 
turn against us, it was only the children, 
whom we had deprived of a playgrounc. 

But this won’t do. The lane was very much 
a shut-in community, and age in itself did 
not create hard-and-fast barriers. Grown-ups 
participated in all the games the children 
played. At the corner quite young boys 
lounged in the company of grown men. All 
seemed to converse on the same level of 
maturity. So the fact is that the children 
could not have acted towards us as they did 
without not only the tacit approval but the 
active help and encouragement of the adults. 

I see today that whatever crime we com- 
mitted, it must have been one we committed 
daily. The fact that we got the two empty. 
houses boarded up was only symptomatic: the 
root of the trouble lay elsewhere. The people 
of the lane had short memories, and easily 
forgot what happened yesterday. It couldn’t 
have been anything we did: it must have been 
something we were. 

And what were we? We were strangers. Yet 
Glasgow people have a reputation for warmth 
and hospitality and fondness for strangers. I 
think in many cases they live up to this 
reputation. But I do not think anyone who 
has moved much among Glasgow people could 
deny that there is a certain antipathy to what 
city people call tuchters: that is, people from 
the Highlands and Islands. Perhaps ‘ anti- 
pathy’ is too strong a word. My mother, of 
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course, was not a tuchter in the strict sense of 
the term. She was Irish but her native tongue 
was Gaelic, and the English she spoke was 
indistinguishable from the English spoken by 
people from the Scottish islands. 

Naturally Christine and I spoke like our 
mother and found that all our attempts to get 
on an equal, footing with the lane children 
were doomed from the word go. Neighbourli- 
ness in the lane was a difficult thing to achieve 
if you lacked the Glasgow argot. You couldn’t 
even ape the lane man’s attitudes because, as 
far as I was ever able to make out, they con- 
sisted mainly of words spoken in a particular 
kind of way: shibboleths unintelligible to us. 

The lane man seemed to cling to verbal 
barriers to make up for more palpable ones 
which he rightly considered unreliable. But 
verbal barriers don’t stand up well to alcohol. 
And when the crowds poured out of Nelson’s 
bar at the corner on a Saturday night, the true 
nature of the lane man’s neighbourliness was 
made manifest. The battle was inevitable. The 
old and ailing would be at their front windows 
at nine-thirty sharp to see it through from the 
first tentative skirmish to the final interven- 
tion of the women who belonged to the party 
about to be vanquished. Neighbourliness in 
the lane was the very opposite of real friendli- 
ness. It was rather the coming together of 
deadly enemies. Until you realized this it was 
impossible to make contact. 

The sense of not belonging increased as 
Christine and I grew older. The efforts to 
placate and be acceptable to the gods of the 
lane developed in us feelings of guilt and 
inferiority which stayed with us even when 
we were confronted with people who had no 
real connection with our lives in the lane. 

There was the Green Lady, for example. 
She had a sharp eye and a keen nose for any- 
thing of an insanitary nature. Her visits always 
meant total eclipse for Christine and me, and 
the darkness would last for days afterwards. 
There was plenty for the Green Lady to pre- 
tend to be shocked at: the green enamelled 
pail, for example, which we housed behind the 
coal bunker in the lumber-room and used 
instead of the stairhead privy. 


Quiet and self-possessed 


Although never uncivil, my mother had a 
way of staying quiet.and self-possessed with a 
smile playing about her lips. As the Green 
Lady grew more pained by what she saw, and 
the professional smile withered into a scowl, 
the smile on my mother’s face became more 
pronounced. It was clear she could not be 
intimidated. The Green Lady made great play 
with the pencil and notebook but to no avail. 
My mother either did not understand the sig- 
nificance of this note-taking, or, if she did, 
Jooked upon the whole thing as a ludicrous 
farce which had to be gone through for form’s 
sake but would amount to absolutely nothing 
in the end. And this last surmise would not 
have been far wrong, considering the nearness 
of the two derelict flats and the dilapidated 
state of the tenement as a whole. 

Was it all simple naivety on my mother’s 
part? We thought so at the time. But looking 
back, I’m not so sure. I think she was aware 
of the fear and shame we experienced in the 
lane. I think she realized that to talk about 
it would only have been to magnify it. I think 
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she tried to show us by the example of her 
own approach that it was silly to be afraid of 
anyone or ashamed of anything. Her example 
was lost on us because we could not believe 
in her. The world we inhabited within our 
four walls was so different from the outside 
world. Even the languages were different. We 
reached a stage where we had to choose: our 
mother’s world, which for us meant isolation, 
or the world of the lane which for us meant 
freedom to move about and play and have 
friends, We chose the latter. _ > 


Eden transformed 


For with the beginning of fear ‘and shame 
Eden had undergone a sudden change. The 
Garden had been transformed before our eyes. 
The dragon had reared its head. The cunning, 
all-knowing reptile dogged our footsteps 
wherever we ran. There was no escape. We 
tried to forget how we had laughed as we 
swept through the long grass in the park, kick- 
ing our heels and making faces at the lane’s 
gods. But the trees had become spectres, gaunt 
and leafless. The gentle breeze had turned to 
a shrill, biting blast. The long grass hid a 


quagmire waiting to engulf us. nd the 
dragon’s print was everywhere, striking terror 


in our hearts, We were in the kingdom of the 
reptile. 

So we chose. We learnt to make our peace 
with the lane. We would go on our knees in 
shame and apologize for our mother’s naivety 
and blindness. We learnt to be ruthless. We 
became proficient in the language of guile. 
We knew nothing of any betrayal: we could 
not be loyal to folly, even though it was our 
mother’s folly. 

And was it this betrayal that broke our 
mother, or was it because she knew that the 
betrayal was in vain? Did she know, what we 
could not know, that we would never be 
accepted as lane people? For that’s the way 
it was. The harder we tried to be like the 
people of the lane, the more they despised us. 
But now it was our turn to be blind and naive: 
we read comradeship into their loathing be- 
cause now it was accompanied with laughter 
and not with jeers. 

After we had betrayed her, I remember, too 
late she would be trying to say something to 
us. She must have known our distance from 
her. She must have known no word could 
reach us. We had abandoned her language: 
the lane had taught us another. All that she 
had given us of herself we had abandoned. 
And the tears would flood her eyes as the 
terrible anguish flooded her soul and we 
slipped further and further from her. 

She would lie with her face to the wall and 
pray for her lost children. Her pain had be- 
come her only blessing. Her pain had become 
her only remaining link with her children. And 
how we longed to deprive her of that as well. 
But we could not. The pain would be hers till 
the day of her death: the link with her very 
own, her own heart’s truth, her triumph. 

Two years ago, in the hospital, a few days 
before I was discharged, a new patient was 
admitted and given the vacant bed right 
beside my own. It was Charlie McGuire. For 
two days we did not exchange a word. Charlie 
was very sick. I thought at first he did not 
recognize me. We had both changed greatly, 
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a and I had seen nobody from the lane since it 


had been demolished ten years before, and no 
two families re-housed in the same scheme. I 
hadn’t seen even Christine for over four years, 
for she was married and settled in London 
with two small sons. 

On the day I was leaving Charlie called me 
over to his bedside, and said, very quietly, 
looking straight into my eyes: ‘Mind 0’ me?’ 

‘Yes’, I said, ‘I remember you, Charlie’. 

He smiled and 
the same as ever, eh? You an’ that sister o’ 
yours: ayways up in the clouds ’. 

People who are on their feet usually feel, 
whether. they are conscious of it or not, a 
certain superiority in the presence of a man 


Painting of the month 


ALMOST CERTAINLY 
tudy of Tree Trunks’ on. the 
spot in one go. I should be surprised if it 
took him more than an hour or two. He had 
the sort of temperament that enabled him to 
make pictorial decisions at great speed. In- 
deed he seemed to paint most accurately and 
decisively when he worked fast. 

Let us imagine that we, like Constable, have 
just come across this subject. The light is 
strong and we are looking almost straight into 
it. It is interrupted by the trunk of a smallish 
tree only a few feet away, and by another tree 
of about the same size some yards beyond that. 


ook his head slightly. ‘ Still’ 


THE LISTENER 


who is lying down, especially a sick man. 
All I was conscious of at that moment was 
that even with the advantage of being on 
my feet, I had fallen into the inferior 
position, and Charlie had once again got the 
upper hand. 

Then, quite suddenly, the smile faded from 
his face and he said: ‘No’ like yer auld dame’, 

My mother. 

‘No’ like yer auld dame, naw, She wis all 
right. She wis good tae me, ye know. A good 
wummin, Used tae stop me an’ talk tae me. 
Ayways had somethin’ for me. Sweeties or a 
penny or somethin’. Yese wurnae like yer auld 
lady ’. 

In my first three words, ‘I remember you, 


by FRANCIS HOYLAND 


These two tree trunks impede the flow of the 
light; and, like the track of a scythe through 
long grass, they cut great swathes through 
it. The shadow of the tree on the left is almost 
palpable. One can sense the volume of sunlit 
space that it displaces. We and the trees are 
high up on a bank, and we are-looking down- 
wards: down towards the roots of the near 
tree, the shelving bank, and the country road 
that lies beyond it. Because we are looking 
down on them, these forms appear to be rising 
up very steeply, and we are only just con- 
scious of the horizon—right at the top of our 
field of vision. Everything is fresh and spark- 
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Charlie’, he had sensed the old defensiveness 
I could not help assuming. 

And was it this our mother had been 
trying to tell us all those years ago: that if 
only we faced up to the dragon, with openness 
and sincerity, laid no claim on him and showed 
no fear of him, we should find that he was no 
dragon at all but only a lamb like ourselves: 
and at that moment of truth what had been a 
morass would become very like the garden we 
once knew? 

I think it was. 

But my mother’s way is not my own even 
yet. To go beyond innocence is not such a long 
journey. But the road back may take a lifetime. 

—Scottish Home Service 


Constable’s ‘Study of Tree Trunks’ 


ling, and the sun catches the tips of grasses, 
individual leaves, and parts of the trunk and 
branches of the tree with a flickering 
intensity. 

We are conscious of the presence of the 
near tree trunk—it has a reassuring and 
homely feel, and it would be pleasant to go 
up to it and touch it. Even though it is sil- 
houetted so strongly against the light we can 
Jook into it a little. Near the ground it is 
covered with patches of moss, and its surface 
is made up of clearly defined planes. We can 
see three of these planes: one facing us and 
two sloping away. If it were symmetrical, 
the plan of the whole trunk would form an 
octagon. 

A countrywoman walks slowly along the 
road and stops to rest, for the sun is hot. 
She, too, is silhouetted against the light, but, 
since we are looking down on her so steeply, 
we can see the light falling on to her 
shoulders. The parts of her that are in shadow 
look blue, as does her shadow on the road. 
Light leaves and branches hover round the top 
of our field of vision. 

It is refreshing and comfortable to be in the 
shade on a hot day like this, but our feeling 
of comfort is so strong it needs some other 
explanation. The presence of the friendly 
English countryside is consoling in an almost 
personal way. It is as though our experience 
was almost of a religious nature; it seems to 
link up with moments of vision in childhood 
when faith was the simplest thing in the 
world. 

All these things must have formed part of 
Constable’s experience when he first looked at 
the subject of his ‘Study of Tree Trunks’, for 
we.can define them all from our experience of 
the picture. But was this all? Was there some- 
thing else—something more specifically to do 
with painting—that occupied him? If his ex- 
perience were exactly the same as ours is 
when we look at a particular view, then we 
too should be able to paint like Constable; 
but can we? 

One obvious way in which Constable’s ex- 
perience must have differed from yours— 


Study at Home 


and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
mauy others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
at ‘O' and ‘A’ Levels of al) Boards 


LONDON UNIVERSITY ‘EXAMINATIONS 


Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma, in Education, 
_ Diplomas in: Pheology, 
Geography, Social*Studics; 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge, 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

BAR; SECRETARIAL; STATISTICAL 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 
BOOKSELLERS DIPLOMA 


Also in Single Subjects 
Write for Prospectus 


(please mention examination or subject) 
to E. W, Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Principal, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: TheMarquisof Normanby,M.B.E. 
+ Your Holiday... 

Are you planning to explore gay 
foreign cities, or the seaside, or 
green English Janes? Spare a 
thought for the Blind, who are 
deprived of so much. 

Through the ‘finger reading’ of 
books in Braille and Moon they 
too can enter a_thrilling world 
of travel and adventure. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed and will be 
gratctully reecived by the Secretary, 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


(Reg. Acc. Nat. Assistance Act, 1948) 


“Chagpell 


MINIATURE 


Designed 
for 
Modern 


payments 
Please write for 
illustrated leaflet and nearest stockist & 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET * LONDON + W.1 


THE LISTENER 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITI 


A Mctropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 


* * 
Accountancy Secretaryship 
Cost Accountancy Insurance 
Banking Law 
Management Marketing 


London University Degrees 
G.C.E. (‘O" & ‘A’ Levels) 
Also many valuable (non-examination) courses 
in business subjects. . 
The Metropolitan College offers you the 
benefits of fifty-four years accumulated 
experience of examination coaching. 

MORE THAN 320,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subject in 
which interested to the Seeretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN GOLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.A 
‘Lelephone: City 6874 


EXPERT HOME TUITION FOR 
General Certijicate of Education, 


Accountancy, Banking, Secretaryship, 
Law, Local Government, Civil Service, 
Insurance, 
Our exclusive methods of Home Study have 
brought quick success to over 70,000 students. 
Every course is complete in itself as no 
textbooks are required. R.R.G. Courses open 
the door to success. 

FREE 100 PAGE BOOK 
Send now for a free copy of “Your Career’. 
Packed with vital facts on a successful career. 
- THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 
L6, Tuition House, London, S.W.19. 
For personal callers—235, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar Sq., W.G.2. Tel.: WHItehall 8877 or 
26,CrossSt.,Manchester 2. Tel.: BLAckfriars 9515 
Member, Association of British Correspondence Colleges 


1s pleased to offer : 
understanding 
and friendly advice 
at each of its 
1600 Branches 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
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YOUR PEN CAN PAY 
7 ie i eime- | FOR YOUR HOLIDAY! 


—————— 
cei ane 


New faces, new places, new ex- 
periences will provide exciting, 
novel and acceptable material 
for articles, stories and sketches. 
Why not let The London School 
of Journalism help you to 
produce sellable contributions? 
Founded by leading newspaper 
proprietors, its expert tutors have 
put thousands of writers on the 
road to success. Why not you? 


. Advice is free, fees are low. 


“Writing for the Press” post 
free from: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
19 HERTFORD STREET, PARK LANE, W.1. 


TELEPHONE: GRO 8250 
“There are LSJ students all over the world” 


Member of the Association of 
British Correspondence Collegés 


Be a Master 
of English 


‘You are judged by the way you spcak 
and write. Your success depends upon 
your English, 

Improve your expression quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many students say @, 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they have 
ever made, The tuition is so planned that 
you Lain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours, 


Write today for a free copy of 
* 


WORD MASTERY 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391K), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus. 
“Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within the 
reach of everyone. 

Don’t delay. Write for the bookiet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


wad 


A natural head of hair can be 
yours NOW. Much more than a 
wig my new process gives you 
hair that you can wear 24 hours 
a day no matter your activity. 
| employ no salesmen. Free 
consultation in London. 


Write for details Dept. Lb 


ADRIAN BROOK 


Brompton Road, London, 
KNI 6881 
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KNOW-HOW 


brings you 


WRITING 
SUCCESS! 


Staffed by experienced Writers—the B.A. 
School trains YOU, im your own home, to 
produce work that pays. We have done this 
for many others—we can do it for you. 
Higher living standards, luxury holidays, 
can be yours with a profitable writing 
income—but you must KNOW-HOW. Without 
obligation, send NOW for free ‘‘ KNOW-HOW 
GUIDE TO WRITING SUCCESS" 
Exclusive benefits for Know-How students: 
1. Guaranteed NO SALES-—_NO FEES training, 
2. Twelye months’ FREE subscription to 
“*The Writer.** 
3. Free encyclopaedia of 10,000 article ideas. 
4, Free pocket encyclopaedia of Short Story 
Writing. 


B.A. School af Successful Writing Ltd. | 
(ON), 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Your Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily realisable. 
Davies Investments Ltd. (paid up capital 
£1,000,000) can satisfy each one of these 
requirements. Safety is assured by skilled adminis- 
tration and ample reserves, 


For the TWELFTH year in succession a basic 
interest rate of 73% per annum (tax not deducted} 
has been paid on deposit accounts, Withdrawal 
nofice for the largest sum is six months. An 
account can be apened with @ minimum of £100, 


bel on units of £1,000 there is a special bonus of 
4% per annum added annually, 


If withdrawal on demand is desired we commend 
ourShortTermDemand accounts, interest rate §% per 
annum, minimum deposit £100, In contrast B3% 
per annum is earned by money on Tarm Deposit 
accounts where the withdrawal notice is two years. 


We have set out the main details of the facilities 
which are now so widely appreciated. If you 
would like further details and audited Balance 
Sheet, please write to Department LR., Davies 
Investments Limited, Davies House, Arthur Road, 
London, S,W.19, Telephone ; WIM 8088 (36 lines}, 


Printed in Engiand by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 33 Marylebone High Street, 


London, 
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HOME 


es SCOTTISH 


* Approximate time 
+ BBC recording 


6.50 a.m. TEN TO SEVEN 
+ Wednesday's ‘Ten to Bight’ 


6.55 WEATHER 
and Programme News 


7.0 THE NEWS 
7.10 Scottish News 


7.15 TODAY 
Radio's breakfast-time look at 
life around ihe country and 
across the world 
Introduced by Jack pB Manzo. 


7,45 TODAY’S PAPERS 


7.50 TEN TO EIGHT 
Private Collection 


} Goprrey WINN 
with a brief anthology 


7.55 WEATHER 


and Programme News 


In Other Home Services 


Variations in the other Home 
vices. If no change is shown the 
London programme is broadcast. 


LONDON (330 m.; 908 kc/s) 


. Farming Today 

m. ‘ Marriage Lines ': 
series starring Richard 
Briers and Prunella Scales 


Ser- 


4.9-4.45 Parish Mass from St. 
Mary's Roman Catholie Churen, 
Newry, Co. Dow 

6.20-6.32 South-East: news and 
comment 


6.35-7.0 Tome to Music 


MIDLAND (276 m.; 1,088 kc/s)} 

§.10-6.15 p.m. New: 

.15-6.32 Topical investigation from 
ast Anglia 

7.0-7.30 ‘Beethoven sonatast 

49.15-9.30 Moonlight Melody: Delia 
Ruhm, flute: James Walker, harpt 

19.30-10.45 Christian news and 
comment? 


NORTH (434 m.; 692 kc/s: 261 m.; 
21,152 k¢e/s) 


12,30-12.55 p.m, Record requests 
for hospital patients 

6.10-6.32 Voice of the North 

6.32-6.50 Tonight's Supplement 

6.50-7.10 Charles Smitton, theatre 
organt 


N. IRELAND (224 m.; 1,240 ke/s) 


12.30-12.55 p.m. Ulster Farm 

6.10-6.32 Round-up 

6,35-7.0 Ulster Garden? 

7.0-7.39 BBC Northern Ireland Or- 
chestra* 

$.30-9.15 A City the 


in Flames: 


story of the Nazi air attacks on | 


Beifast 25 years azot 

11.15-11.45 David Adams, violin: 
John Bunting. cello: Evan John. 
pianoy 


SOUTH AND WEST (285 m.; 
1.052 ke/s: 206 m.: 1,457 kc/s) 
8.15-8.40 a.m. Regional magazine 
12,0-12.30 p.m. Record requests 
introduced by Frank Elmes 
22.30-12.55 The Farmer: magazine 
6.10-6.32 News. Round-up 
6.32-6.37* Police Call 
6.37*-6.40 Stock Markct Reportt 
20.45-10.59 ‘An  American-Sized 
Golf Ball ©: story by John Vailet 


WELSH (241 m.; 881 kc/s) 


8.15-8.40 a.m. Good Morning. 
Wales!: magazine 

12.30-12.55 p.m. Trem: people and 
events 

red 55-1.0 News in Welsh. Weather 
-10-6.35 News. Stock Market 


“Rey ports. News in Welsh 
7. or mee Powe r Tir: for Welsh 


Perey Election in Retrospect 


8,0 THE NEWS 
8.10 Scottish News 


8.15 TODAY 


Revised second edition of the 
breakfast-time magazine 


8.40 TODAY'S PAPERS 


8.45 A POACHER’S TALE 
(But he was bery much more 
than that) 


by FRep SPEAKMAN 
and ALFRED CURTIS 


Read by GasRicL Woo.r 
Ninth of ten instalments 


9,0 THE NEWS 


9.5 HATTIE JACQUES 
with some of her souvenirs 
musical an@ otherwise 
Written by Robert Turley 
Produced by Sheila Anderson 
+ Broadcast on February 19 


9.30 | WENT FOR A WALK 


2: The Isle of Anglesey 

+ Jon SeyMouR walks across the 
island. talking to people he 
meets on his way 
Next week: The Isle of Wight 


10.0 THE BETRAYAL 
* Farqunar McLay was brought 


up in a Gorbals slum tene- 
ment... Nof until he grew up 
did he realise that—in his 


neighbours’ view—he had be- 
trayed his mother 

A new version of the talk broadcast 
in ihe Scottish Home Service on 
June 16. 1965 


10.15 DAILY SERVICE 
New Every Morning, page 41 


Christ the Lord is risen (BBC | 


H.B. 100) 

Psalm 85 

1 Peter 1, vv. 8-16 (N.E.B.) 

Ye choirs of new Jerusalem 
(BBC HB. 116) 


10.30 THE GENTLEMAN 
A serial play in five paris 
adapted freely by Val. Gieicup 
from the novel by 
ALFRED OLLIVANT 


Part 4: The Tiger Inn 
+ Broadcast on September 1f. 1965 
For cast see Friday 


11,0 YALE UNIVERSITY 
BAND 


Conductor. Keita Wi.son 
Overture: Candide 
Leonard Bernstein, 
arr. Walter Beeler 
Seleclion: Porgy and Bess 
Gershwin, 
arr. Robert Russell Bennett 
Music from Oliver.Lionel Bart, 


arr. Norman Leyden — 


Liberty Bell March. 
+ Recording made during a 
visit to this ceuntry 


Sousa 
recent 


11.30 READ ON FROM HERE | 


+ Partie Hope-Wauwace plays 
records of stories, ballads. 
and other communications 


12.0 NA NAIDHEACHDAN 
Gaclic News 


42,5 DA CHEATHRAMH 
AGUS FONN 
Orain is cedl de gach seérsa 
agus as gach aite 
Songs and music 


12.15 FARM JOURNAL 


A Scottish programme of mar- 
ket information, news, views, 
and advice 


12.30 WE BEG TO DIFFER 


An open discussion of subjects 
on which men and women 
tend to disagree. wilh 


BERNARD BRaDEN and 
BARBARA KELLY 


LORD ARRAN. JOHN Bou. TING 
CHARMIAN (NNES. STEVE Race 
Chairman. MICHAEL SMEF 

¥ Produced by John Cassels 


12,55 WEATHER 
and Programme News 


1.0 THE WORLD AT ONE 
The News 


and voices and topics 
in and behind the headlines 
Introduced by Wittiam Dayis 


1.30 THE ARCHERS 


Written by Epwarp J. Mason 
+ Wednesday's broadcast Light» 


| 1.45 LISTEN WITH MOTHER 


+ Today's story: 
* Captain Snipper- Snapper 
and Shipmate the Pu at 


by Christine Rees: par 


2,0 THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
The second of three  pro- 
grammes examining some 
aspects of the changing world 
during the last sixty-five years 
The Fighters 
The Face of War 
introduced by Drere« Parker 
with comment by 
Lr.Gun. Sir Brian Horrocks 
and including the voices of 
F.-M, Viscount MONTGOMERY, E.G. 
ADMIRAL Sin WILLIAM GoOOpENUUGHL 
Parser LAssaLce 
Sm RONALD SToniis 
Fia.Lr, Ricuaro Wit.ary 
Gup. Cart, Leonard Cursiine. 
Compiled by Derek Parker 
Produced by John Powell 


%* Exiended version o1 the broadcast 
on February 13 


vc. 


2,45 MOVIETIME 
From Russia with Love 
starring 
Sean CONNERY, DANIELA BiANCHI 
PEDRO ARMENDARIZ 
BERNARD Lek, RoBeRT SHaw 
Introduced by Gorpon Gow 
adapted by Roy Bradford 
Produced by Tony Luke 

+ Broadcast un Oct 22. 1965 i Lights 


3.15 THE CRITICS 
Chairman. Lione, Hae 
+ Sunday's broadcast 


4,9 DEANAMAID AORADH 


leis 

AN Upp, Eocuan MAcFHtonGuuin, 

Baile Bhdid, 

is ¢ a’ labhairt air: 

A’ Ghigir a bha gu ieantainn 

2: Dealachadh Chriosd agus a 

dheisciobuil air Sliabh nan 

Crann Olaidh 

A’ cheud seinn: Salm 24. 7-10 
tair fonn London New: 

An Leughadh: An Soisgeul a 
reir Mhata 28, 1-6 

An dara seinn, Salm 93, 4-5 
(air fonn Sheffield, 

Gaelic Service 


4,20 FOLK STYLE 
Music from all the nations 


A programme of songs and 
music selected and produced 
by Alex Henderson 


i First broadcast on August 10, 1965 


4.45 HOME 
THIS AFTERNOON 


* Surgery ameng the Sampans: 
PaTRICiIA PENN meets doctors 
and patients on a floating 
clinic in Hong Kong harbour 

+ Armchair Gardener: simple 
hints and tips from Frep Loaps 


Your Letters 


You asked us to play... 
record requests 


Intraduced by POLLY ELWes 


5,25 STORY TIME 
King Solomon’s Mines 
by H. Rider Haggard 
adapted as a serial reading in 
eight 
1: The Legend of 
Solomon's Mines 


Allan Quatermain here begins the | 


tale of the most fantastic adven- 

ture that happened to him in- forty 

years as a hunter in Africa. 

Allan Quatermain 

CoLin DoUGLas 

Sir Henry Curtis. TRevoR Dansy 

Captain John Goodi Bint 

Umbopa 4 M#ILEN 
+ Produced by BRIAN MILLER 

See facing page 


5.55 WEATHER 


and Programme News 


6.0 THE NEWS 


6.10 Scottish News 
and Sports News 


6.32 Stock Market Report 


6.35 PIBROCHS 
MacGregor’s Salute 
and 
in praise of Morag 
played by 
PIPe-MAJOR JOHN A. MaCLenLan 


7.0 HOME TO MUSIC 
Lonpon STupio STRINGS 
Leader. Reginald Leopold 
Conducted by ERIC WETHERELL 
with 
Joy HyMan and Jennifer Rice 
Eric Wetherell broadcasts by per- 
mission of the Weish National 
Opera Company 
7.0-7.30 On VHF 
For Rusemarkie, Melvaiz, Oban, 
Kinlochieven, Fort William. and 
Penifiler 


Air Ghaidhealtachd 

+ Measgachadh de gach sedrsa: 
naidheachdan, comhradh, cedl 
is drain o Ghaidheil thall ’s a 
bhos 


In the Highlands: magazine 


7,30 ‘V.W. 
A portrait in 
words and music of 
Raiph Vaughan Williams 
Written by Micusrt Kennepy 
PETER WALKER (baritone) 
VINCENT BILLINGTON (piano) 
LiveRPoon City Pouice BAnp 


Director of Music, 
CHARLES MARRIOTT 

‘The Choir and Boys of 
CHETHAMS HosPitaL SCHOOL 
Conductor and organist. 
JOHN GITTINS 


Recorded in Manchester Cathedral by 
permission uf the Dean and Canons 


BBC NORTHERN ORCHESTRA 
Leader. Reginald Stead 


Conducted by Maurice Hanprorp 
Narrator. Davm MaHLowz 
Other parts spoken by 

Marah Stohl and Geoffrey Banks 
Produced by WILLiaM RELTON 
and STANLEY WILLIAMSON 


a 


parts by BRIAN MILLER 


| 


8.30 COUNTING 


THE COST 
A series of programmes which 
examine our efficiency in 


tackling social problems 

The Exctuded Middle 

in the study of loxic there is a 
proposition that between twe con- 
tradictories (A and Not-Ar no 
third or middle term is possible. 
fi is known as the Law of the 
Excluded Middle. 

In medicine and social welfare 
cont entration on problems of child- 
and the a has tended ta 

overlook the increase of breakdown 

among the fourteen million people 
in middle life. 

Script by J. &. Campsene 

Narrator. CaRLeTON Hopss 
* Produced by Arculz P. Leg 

See facing page 

Aprit 18: Community eare of ine 

mentally disurdered 


9,15 MORE THAN JUST 
NEW YORK 


Dame Patricia Hornsby-Synith re- 
cently returned from a six-week 
tour of the U.S.A to promote the 
export and sales of British souds 
on behalf of the Foreign Office. 
Whereas many exporters concen 
irate their efforts on New York 
she maintains that there are many 
untapped export opportunities in 
the Mid-West and South. 

* Dame Parricis HoRNsBy-SMITH 
taiks about her visit 
ta WILLIAM Davis 
Financial Editor of The Guardian 


9.30 WHO KNOWS? 
Answers to listeners’ questions 
about science and technology 
Panel: 
Rosert Caan 
University of Sussex 
Davip DEWHIRST 
University of Cambridze 
PETER HASKELL ° 
Anti-Locust Research Centre 
PALMen NewsouLp 
University Collese, London 
In the chair. 
Professor G. P. WELLS 

+ Arranged by Archie Clow 


10,0 TEN O'CLOCK 
The News 
Background io the News 
People in the News 
followed by 
LISTENING POST 


+ ANNE ALLEN introduces 
evening’s edition 


this 


10.45 THE EAST HALF 
OF AFRICA 

+ JupitH Listowst reports on a 
tour from which she has Just 
returned 


4: Rhodesia—hoth sides 
of the Zambezi 


Friday: Johannesburg 
10.59 Weather forecast 


11.0 NEWS SUMMARY 


11,2 SCOTTISH NEWS 


including the weather forecast 
for fishermen 


11.10 ERE | SLEEP 
The Word of God and Prayers 


41.15 MUSIC AT NIGHT 
* plaved by 
Mites BasTER (violin) 
Bernakp SUMNER (piano) 
Sonata in D 
Vivaldi, arr. Respigh 
11.25* Tzigane Raret 
21.25’ From Noon to Dawn 
David Dorward 


Close Down at 11.45 
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ae ve Las al 3 
King Solomon’s Mines 
AS a producer it is always a pleasure . for 
me to get down once again to serialisations 
Se of the well-known old classics, and what 
WOME better than H. Rider Haggard’s adventure 
5.95 story King Solomon’s Mines, written for 
F children of all ages? 


Here are exciting opportunities for radio. Without 
all the paraphernalia of scenery, costumes, and a cast 
of thousands, we can take you to the mysterious King- 
dom of the dreaded King Twala, remote in the fast- 
nesses of a Jargely unknown Central Africa in the 
1880s; there we witness strange and bloody nocturnal 
rituals, and finally visit the Place of the White Death 
—the terrible cave in which lies the diamond treasure. 
It is this treasure which Allan Quatermain and his 
friends have crossed a desert and braved innumerable 
dangers to locate, but the cave could well prove to be 
their sepulchre. 


Colin Douglas, who plays the narrating role of Allan 
Quatermain in this production (you may have seen 
him from time to time. in Softly, Softly), finds that 
acting in a serial like King Solomon’s Mines can be ‘an 
exciting, if demanding, experiencé, but I think he 
found his work as much fun as I found mine! 

BRIAN MILLER 


The Excluded Middle 


Britain has a National Illness Service, not a 

Health Service. Newer studies made both 

HOME here and by the World Health Organisation 

8.30 are tending to suggest reform of that very 

i situation. Statisticians, research workers, and 

medical officers of health have begun to notice a new 

factor in the health of people in middle life. (Don’t 

ask me to put an exact age-bracket on ‘middle life.’ 

One psychiatrist wiped the smug grin off our faces 
when she said: ‘ Twenty-five to fifty-five.’) 


The point is that with all the provisions for maternity 
welfare and care of the very young a higher proportion 
of babies than ever before are growing up and surviv- 
ing into middle age, where they become prey to the 
increase of stress diseases. And the 14-million mature 
people in the United Kingdom are the key people. 
They earn the big money that supports their young 
families. They pay the big taxes that support welfare 
services for the very young and the very old. But 
few attempts have been made to offer them a welfare 
service. 


Glasgow’s Medical Officer of Health decided to try 
opening a clinic offering a free medical check-up for 
middle-aged men, He publicised it on radio and tele- 
vision and the Press, and hoped for a few volunteers. 


The doors were stormed, and an augmented staff 
worked far into the night before they were over- 
whelmed by the continuing press of anxious, middle- 
aged Glaswegians—the ‘excluded middle’ of our title. 
Obviously more than the doctors feel they can no 
longer be left out. ARCHIE P. Lee 


a> In the past-many authorities have jibed that 
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LIGHT 


5,30 a.m. WEATHER: NEWS 
followed by 
BREAKFAST SPECIAL 
with Peter LATHAM 
‘and the 
Music of the week: see Monday 


8.30 NEWS 
and Meteast 


8.34 HOUSEWIVES’ CHOICE 
PETER GOODWRIGHT 
introduces your request records 


9,55 FIVE TO TEN 
Stepping out of the Bible 
4: Mary Magdalene 


10.0 AS YOU WERE 
A light-hearted look at the 
Twenties and Thirties 
by 
JaMES Moopy 
AND THE ‘For HATTERS 


with 
CueRRy Linb and HaRRY DAWSON 
Introduced by Davi DUNAILL 

{ Produced by Eric Arden 


10.31 MUSIC 
WHILE YOU WORK 


t Lew Strong 
AND HIS SEXTET 


11.0 MORNING STORY 
The Hook 
by L. A. G. StronG 
Read by P&TER BARTLETT 


11.15 THE DALES 


t Wednesday's broadcast 


11.31 ACK’S BACK 
Mr. Acker Bilk 
introduces his 
PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 


and THE STRING CHORALE 
Conducted by Leon Youne 


{ Produced by John Hooper 


12.15 MIDDAY SPIN 
with Jimmy Youne 


1.0 LOOKING 
HIGH, HIGH, HIGH 
In search of a song or two is 
BRYAN JOHNSON 
in the company of 
Bos and ALF Pearson 
TeRRY BURTON 
and the AUGMENTED 
NoRTHERN DANCE ORCHESTRA 
Conductor, BeRNaRp HERRMANN 
} Produced by Peter Pilbeam 


2,0 WOMAN’S HOUR 


Introduced by 
MARJORIE ANDERSON 

7 Oh, to be in England...: 
Home thoughts from abroad, 
from ANTHONY LAWRENCE in 
Hong Kong, Emity Tawaire in 
North Africa, PAMELA MacRak 
in Canada, Ina Jenxins in 
Australia 
Variety and Nutrition: Catme 
KinKpPaTRIcK talks about cook- 
ing for one 
Watch Gut!: ANNE Jones con- 
siders becoming a fearless ex- 
ponent of Karate 
Subsidised Housing: MICHAEL 
FREEDLAND presents views from 
tenants, ratepayers and coun- 
cil officials 
Donorny Turin reads 
Victoria RI. 
by Enizanera LONGFORD 

} Third of ten instalments 


3.0 MELODY FARE 
Music in mood 
with 
KATIE BOYLE 

7 Produced by Bev Phillips 


3.31 MUSIC 
WHILE YOU WORK 
~ RALPH ELMAN AND HIS 
BoREMIAN PLAYERS 
4,15 THE DALES 


Script by Barbara Clegg 
+ Repeated: Friday, 11.15 a.m. 


.4,31 RACING RESULTS 


4,32* DOUBLE SPIN 
MARTIN LOCKE 
with 
Playtime 
Records for the 
younger listeners 
and at 


5.0 Newly Pressed 


The latest singles, 
E.P.s, and L.P.s 


5.31 ROUNDABOUT ’66 
Fun, fact, and fiction 
with Don Davis 


for news, views, comments 
and the best on recerd 


plus 
Tue Jupp PROCTOR QUARTET 


Seript by Tony Aspler 
Produced by PeTeR DuNcAN 
and Jonn Casseis 


6.33 SPORTS REVIEW 
including Racing Results 


6.45 THE ARCHERS 
Written by Epwarp J. Mason 
Produced by Tony SHRYANE 

t Repeated: Friday, 1.30 (Home) 


7.0 NEWS 
and RADIO NEWSREEL 


7.31 WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW? 


A nation-wide general know- 
ledge contest in which listeners 
compete for the title: 


Brain of Britain 1966 
Second Round 


Featuring each week three 
winners from the first round 
of the contest 


Chairman, FRANKLIN ENGELMANN 


1: Midlands and 
North of England 


The programme also includes 
* Five Clues’ 
Devised and written 
by John P. Wynn 
Produced by Joan CLARK 
7 Sunday’s broadcast 


Don Moss 

introduces your requests and many 
records in Music Through Midnight 
at 10,37 


THURSDAY 


41 


8.0 CHARTER PILOT 
A new series 
written for radio 
by Rex Rienits 
The Girl from Solenzara 
Bill Kerr 
as Steve McFarlane 
lan Wallace 
as Seppi Fiorelli 
Elizabeth Morgan 
as Edwige Dubois 
Russell Napier 
as Matt Lincoln 
Peter Bramley 
CHRISTOPHER GRPATOREX 
JQ MANNING WILSON 
Mr. Papondrosi JEFFREY SEGAL 
Controller... HARLES HAaGGiTH 
A routine assignment—to fly young 
Peter Bramley to Solenzara in 
Corsica and back again. But when 
Peter arrives at the airport for 
the return trip he asks Steve if he 
has room for another passenger— 
and when Edwige discovers whe 
the passenger is... 
} Produced by VeRnon Hannia. 


8.30 NEWS 
and Sports Results 


Merlina 


8.40 SEMPRINI SERENADE 


with the 


BBC Mip.anp Licur Oncnestna 
Leader, James Hutcheon 


Conducted by Jack Cougs 
Semprini 

plays his own arrangements 
for piano and orchestra 


Produced by Frank Hooper 
+ Sunday’s broadcast 


9.30 ANY ANSWERS? 


A radio correspondence column 
in which listeners add their 
comments to some of the views 
expressed in last Friday’s Any 
Questions? from Ham Green 
Hospital, Somerset 


Introduced by 
FRepby GRIsEWwOOoD 


Producéd by Michael! Bowen 
Repeated: Friday, 2.36 p.m, 
(Home) 


10.0 STRINGS BY 
STARLIGHT 
T with 


THe LONDON STUDIO PLAYERS 
Leader, Reginald Leopold 


Conducted by Recinany Kiger 


10,31 MUSIC THROUGH 


MIDNIGHT 
with 

Don Moss 

in the company of 


THE NORTHERN DANCk ORCHESTRA 
Conductor, BERNARD HERRMANN 


Tue Petz Moore DousLe Seven 
and ‘ live * tonight 

THE Sanpy BRown QUINTET 
Your requests, and many more 
records in the midnight grovve, 
including 

Your Hate Parade 

Personally Picked 


and tonight’s featured L.P. 
The Nat King Cole Songbook 
by Sammy Davis Jr. 


Produced by Jounny BrEERLING 


1.0 IT’S ONE O'CLOCK 
Jimmy HENNEY 
with 
Max RAYNER 


AND THE 
TED TAYLOR THREF 


plus a musical memory or twe 


Produced by Bev Phiilips 


Ted Taylor is appearing at ‘ Mr. 
Smith’s Room.’ London 


2,0 NEWS SUMMARY 
and Weather Forecast 
Close Down at 2.2 a.m, 
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CONGRETE GARAGES from £68. 165, Asbastos from 
£43. 75, Timber from £50, Be. Upjover double or 
4-fold doars—~cedar or white wood, glazed or boarded, 
Personal doors. Fixed ot opening windows, Huge 
sizs-range, Free Plans. Base-laying and erection services 
available in most areas, if required. 


HOME 
ANNEXES 


MOME-ANNEXES from £46. 8s, (Porch: from 
£30. 16s.) Contemporary {lai roof or traditional sloping 
toof, P.V.C, roof—choice of lovely pastel colours, 


Cedarwood or biick lower walls. Double or single | 


doors. Cedarwood cladding. Landscape windows. 


Frea Plans. 

Also: GARDEN VILLETTES trom £68. 18s. WORK- 
SHOPS AND SHEDS from £21. 5s. GREENHOUSES 
from £23. 195, Gates, Fencing, Ladders, Steps, eic. 
Cash/Terms. Free delivery f€ng.j/Wales, mainland). 
Money-back guarantee, BUY on the spot at your 
nearesi Thorns Display Centre or WRITE for FREE Cata- 
logue—state item(s) required, (8890) 


J. THORN & SONS LTD, 
(Opt.2L) Brampton Road, Bexteyheath. Kent. 


‘Opt. 2L) Portokello Road, Portobello, Co. Durham. | 


THORNS 


woot Joorchh Te ap 


The screen fence with a difference 


PEEP-PROOF 
= s 
WIND-PROOF 
* 


NATURAL 
OVERLAP 


» 
COMPLETE 
PRIVACY 
° 
LONGER LASTING 
Send for illustrated price list of 
LARCH-LAP and other types of fencing 
JOSEPH CORBETT & SON (Timber) LTD, 


Dept, 25, Lichfield St.. Stousport-on-Severn, Worcs, 
Telephone: 3232 


Wherever you go- 


there’s a welcome 


276 youth hostels in England and Wales 
ofier friendly accommodation at low cost 


For active outdoor people 
of all ages who still retain 
their spirit of adventure 
jhepoz wodnos siyy puag 
dew pue spejyep {jn} san 
emmyaoig pajeysny! aas4 


To YHA St Albans Herts, Please send 
DPOCH Te #10 matessenternnrncsatieemeaeeaerceees 
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|| national insurance number, and details 


SCOTTISH EDITION—RADIO TIMES April’ 7, 1966 


National Insurance |HALUS$ 


Graduated Contributions Statements 


In the interests of economy, statements of graduated con- 
tributions recorded in a person’s account will in future be 
issued at four-yearly intervals instead of yearly. Statements 
have been sent recently to women. Men with sur- 
names in groups A - F will receive their statements in 
1967, G - Min 1968, and N - Zin 1969; women again in 
1970, and so on. Each statement will show contributions 
recorded since the previous statement. 


ANY WOMAN who has paid graduated contributions 
between 6th April 1964 and 5th April 1965 and has not yet 
received a statement should let her local Pensions and 
National Insurance Office know without delay, so that her 
account can be checked. 

You should have had a statement if you were then an 
employed woman over 18 earning more that £9 a week — 


| unless you were contracted out of the graduated part of the 


National Insurance Scheme or have already retired and 
claimed a national insurance pension. 


ANY MAN who needs a statement of the contributions 

recorded for the 1964/1965 tax year now, instead of waiting, 

Hee apply to his local Pensions and National Insurance 
ice, 


A MAN OR WOMAN who has worked in two employ- 
ments at the same time may be entitled to a refund of some 
graduated contributions if :- 


| His or her own graduated contributions in the two employ- 


ments totalled more than £20. 16.3d in the tax year OR One 
of the employments was contracted out of the graduated 
part of the National Insurance Scheme and graduated 
contributions were paid in the other. 


If you think you may be entitled to such a refund for the 
1964/1965 tax year, but have not already had one, you 
should let your loca! Pensions and National Insurance 
Office know. 

a ae 3 en 
With all enquiries please give your full name, address, 
of employ- 
ment in the tax year ended 5th April 1965. 


Issued by the Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
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SHEDS- GREENHOUSES 
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RWOOD GARDEN AUILDINGS 


LOW PRICES! 


our catalogues £ 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE copies of Medway’s sunert Cate 
iogues packed full of details, facts and figures. All you want, 
to know and see in garden pu enee ols our NEW PERMs 
ANENT Home Extensions. Easy H. ‘erms Write now to: 


LP. 
MEDWAY SUILDINGS, (Dent. RT.9), Rochester, Kent 


‘““HIGH SEAT’’ 


For the 
arthrit)s 
a 


e in ere 
Op charebaly FtL.18.8 
is carr, $b. Or 
“send £1 carr., pack, and 
free appro, and easy credit tepms. 
Money tack guarantee. Personal 
shoppers welcome. ; 
Free 1966 -atalogue, blankets, chairs, bedding. 
commioites, also samples by reauess of carpets 
from 13/6 sq. yd. 
SHACKLETON’'S Dept. P.T. 
78 Merrion Street, Leeds. 
also at 163b, Balby Road. Doncaster 


“Every woman 
wants to be 
beautifui’’ 


StephanieBowmangarments 
designed with you in mind 
are safe, simple, comfortable. 
Thousands upon thousands 
of women have taken this 
first stew to charm and 
confidence, 


Write for free details without obligation, 


Stephanie Bowman (Sales) Ltd. 
DEPT. RAD 14, 1 MADDOX STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
Stephanie Bowman Soutique Open 9—5 Monday 

to Friday 


Printed in Scotland by Warertow x Sons Limutev, Hast Kilbride, Glasgow, and published br the Barris Brotpcasring Corporation at 35 Marviehone High Street, 


Aoril 7. 1966 


London, Wil 


